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CHAPTER X. 


‘ You do me wrong to take me out o’ the grave. 
Thou art a soul in bliss ; but I am bound 
Upon a wheel of fire.’ 


T was not quite ten o’clock when they arrived in Fitzroy-square, 

so Mr. Chamney insisted upon taking both his friends up to the 

drawing-room for the doch-an-dorrach, or parting cup, which in this 

instance took the shape of brandy-and-seltzer. He was tired, and 

flung himself at full length on a capacious old sofa; but was not too 
tired to ask for one of his favourite songs. 

‘Give us the ‘‘ Land of the Leal,” Flo,’ he said; and Flora 
went to the piano obediently, and began those pathetic words of 
Caroline Nairne’s. But half-way in the second verse she broke down 
suddenly and burst into tears. 

Walter was by her side in a moment, bending over her tenderly, 
asking if she were ill or tired. Her father looked round wonder- 
ingly. 

‘Why, Baby, what’s the matter ?’ 

She took no notice of the painter’s solicitude, but left the piano 
and knelt down by her father’s sofa, and put her arms round his 
neck. 

‘Forgive me for being so foolish, darling,’ she said, in lowest 
tones, meant for his ear alone; ‘but I can’t bear any song that 
speaks of parting. You won’t leave me, will you, dear? You'll take 
care of yourself, and get strong and well, and never leave me ?’ 

He took her to his heart and kissed her fondly. 

‘ May God be merciful to us, my dearest, and lengthen our days 
together !’ he said gently; ‘I will do nothing to shorten them. And 
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now go up-stairs, dear; you’re tired and a little out of spirits. Yet 
you were so gay coming home from Richmond.’ 

‘Yes, papa; I forget sometimes. But that song put a sudden 
fear into my heart. Very foolish, wasn’t it? A song about a poor 
old man, who was between seventy and eighty, I daresay. As if that 
had anything to do with you, who are in the prime of life.’ 

‘It was very foolish, Baby; and you've fairly earned your pet 
name. Now, wish our friends good-night, and go up-stairs to bed, 
dear ; I’m sure you're tired.’ 

The two gentlemen, who had been discreetly preoccupied during 
this little dialogue,—one in looking at the slumbering canaries, the 
other turning over the leaves of a music-book,—now emerged from 
their abstraction and bade Flora good-night, each after his peculiar 
fashion—Mr. Leyburne with a lingering tenderness, which had yet 
something doubtful and undecided about it, as if he could hardly trust 
the blind impulse of his heart ; the doctor with thoughtful gravity, de- 
taining the little hand for a moment while he put his finger on the 
slender wrist. 

‘A shade too quick,’ he said; ‘but a night’s rest will set you 
up again. Change of air will be very good for you as well as for papa.’ 

The doctor left immediately, and Walter went out with him. 
The square would have been empty of human life but for one soli- 
tary figure standing by the railings, looking up at Mr. Chamney’s 
house. Dr. Ollivant stopped to look across the road at this lonely 
wayfarer. ; 

‘Curious,’ he said; ‘she locks as if she were watching Cham- 
ney’s house.’ 

She moved away as he spoke, and walked towards the other side 
of the square. 

‘**Qne more unfortunate, I suppose,”’ said the doctor with a sigh ; 
‘but she really did seem to be watching the house when we came 
out, didn’t she ?’ 

‘Upon my word, I didn’t see her,’ answered Walter hurriedly. 

‘Then you must have been looking up at the stars, for she was 
standing exactly oppesite. Good-night.’ 

‘ Good-night.’ 

They were at the door of Mr. Leyhurne’s abode by this time, and 
here parted with no remarkable warmth of feeling. Walter put his 
latch-key in the lock, but lingered a little over the operation—long 
enough to allow the doctor’s upright figure to vanish from the square 
—and then put the key back into his pocket and hurried off in the 
direction taken by the girl. She had not left the square. He found 
her standing by the railings on the other side, her face almost hidden 
- by a thick black veil tied tightly across it. He knew her, however, 
in spite of this disguise. : 

‘Loo!’ he exclaimed, ‘ what are you doing here, child ?’ 
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‘ IT don’t know—nothing! I was miserable at home, so I came 
out for a walk. One may as well be miserable out of doors as in 
that stuffy room with grandma. I knew very well where you'd be, 
so I went to look up at the windows—for company.’ 

‘ Poor Loo!’ with infinite compassion. ‘ Why, the books I lent 
you would have been better company than that !’ 

‘ Yes, if I could only read them. But I can’t—at least not till 
grandma’s gone to bed. It’s a crime to open a book in her opinion. 
I sit up till three in the morning sometimes reading, though. I think 
I know the Bride of Abydos by heart. But even then I get bullied 
about the candle being burnt out.’ 

‘I wouldn’t say bullied, Loo. It’s out of harmony with feminine 
lips.’ 

‘ Pitched into, then.’ 

‘Worse and worse. Isn’t it just as easy to say scolded ?” 

‘I daresay it is; but it does me more good to say bullied. I 
do get bullied, nagged at and bullied from morning till night. Is it 
my fault if things are dearer than they used to be, and taxes 
higher? I’m sure I’m treated as‘if it was.’ 

_ The old leaven would show itself sometimes in this poor Louisa, 
despite of the refining influence which had wrought so swift a change. 
Her mood to-night was not the softest. She knew that she was 
sinking back into the old lowness, for which she had hated herself 
and her surroundings even to loathing; but there was a sullen anger 
in her heart just now which made her indifferent to her own degra- 
dation. What did these small distinctions of language signify? She 
could never be a lady. In the good old days of the slave-trade it 
mattered very little to one of that subject-race what shade of black- 
ness his visage wore. There were no degrees of bondage. Under that 
hateful law every colour counted as black. So with Louisa’s slavery 
to the bondmaster Poverty. Of what use were her dim aspirations 
for refinement when she knew herself without the pale ? 

‘ What’s the good of telling me not to use vulgar words ?’ she 
asked sullenly; ‘ I should never be like her;’ with a jerk of her head 
in the direction of Mr. Chamney’s abode. 

‘You might be a very superior young woman for all that,’ re- 
plied the painter, not disputing her proposition; ‘ you’ve brains 
enough for anything. Come, Loo, I'll tell you a secret. We'd bet- 
ter walk towards Voysey-street, though ; it doesn’t look well stand- 
ing about here.’ 

‘ As if looks mattered for such as me.’ 

‘ Your favourite Byron would have said ‘‘such as I’—am under- 
stood. I don’t know what’s amiss with you to-night, Loo; you're 
not like yourself.’ 

‘Yes, I am; more like myself than I’ve been for a long time. I’ve 
been trying hard to be like some one else. Not her!’ with another 
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jerk; ‘for of course that’s impossible. Such as me—I—can’t be 
like perfection. You might as soon wash negroes white—real ne- 
groes, not Christy’s. I did try to grow a little better, though ; but 
to-night I had a fit of unhappiness—or wickedness—I don’t know 
which, for in me they seem almost the same thing—and I came out 
of doors to get out of myself if I could.’ 

‘Poor Loo!’ murmured Walter, in the same compassionate tone, 
as gently as if he had been trying to comfort a fretful child. ‘ Poor 
foolish, impatient Loo! Come, now, it’s time I told you my grand 
secret.’ 

‘That you’re going to be married soon, I suppose ?’ she said. 
There are women who—in such moods as this woman was now in— 
take a savage pleasure in saying things that hurt them. 

‘Nothing ofthe kind. I—well—to tell you the truth, I’ve been 
a little unsettled in my ideas of matrimony lately. Yet Flora is the 
sweetest girl in the world. To deny that would be a kind of treason. 
Only you see a man has to discover whether a particular, kind of 
sweetness suits his particular temper, and to be very sure that the 
honey never could cloy. Some men even like their honey with a 
dash of vinegar in it. In short, Ihave a disagreeable knack of not 
knowing my own mind.’ 

All this was said with as much freedom and frankness as if he 
had been talking to a young man instead of to a young woman. 

‘What is your grand secret, then, if it isn’t that ?’ asked Loo, 
still in a sullen tone. 

‘Why, it’s about you, my dear Louisa. Ever so long ago, very 
soon after I began the ‘‘ Lamia,” I determined to make you some 
little recompense for your kindness in sitting to me.’ 

‘My kindness!’ echoed the girl scornfully. ‘ As ifit wasn’t plea- 
santer to me to sit and hear poetry than to scrub floors or run 
errands.’ 

‘I’m glad it wasn’t unpleasant ; but still it was a kindness to 
me all the same. I made up my mind I’d do something ; and when 
I found out what a clever girl you are, I said to myself the some- 
thing shall take the form of education. If the picture succeeds—it 
was a fancy of mine to make it contingent on the success of the pic- 
ture—I’ll send Loo to the best boarding-school I can find, for three 
years; at the end of which time she'll be a well-educated young 
lady, and able to get her own living in a lady-like manner. Young 
women are not at a discount as they used to be; there are telegraph- 
offices and houses of business, and goodness knows what, open to the 
weaker sex nowadays. Well, the picture hasn’t succeeded yet ; in 
point of fact, it has not teen sent in. But the ‘‘ Esmeralda” for which 
you sat is the first picture I’ve ever had hung, and it’s been well 
spoken of in half a dozen newspapers. So you see you’ve been lucky 
to me after all, Loo.’ 
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‘I’m glad of that,’ she said in a softer tone. 

‘ Therefore, as delays are dangerous, I’ve resolved to finish the 
pictures you’re sitting for as fast as I can, and make immediate ar- 
rangements for sending you to school.’ 

To his surprise and consternation the girl shook her head re- 
solutely. 

‘I won’t go to school,’ she said ; ‘it’s very good of you to think 
of it, and I’m grateful. But Idon’t want schooling. You couldn’t 
school me into a lady; and as for being a governess, I couldn’t sit 
quiet to teach children grammar and geography if it was my only 
chance of escaping starvation. I’m pretty quick at figures, and I 
could learn anything I should want to know for a house of business 
in a quarter’s evening school—at Mr. Primrose’s in Cave-square. 
I think, though, I’d rather emigrate when you’ve done your pic- 
tures. I had an aunt that went to Australia, and I’ve sometimes 
thought of getting away from Voysey-street and grandma’s worrying 
by going off like her.’ 

Walter Leyburne shuddered. Here was a strong-minded young 
woman for whom he could do nothing—a young woman who could 
calmly contemplate a solitary voyage to the Antipodes. 

‘I can’t tell you how you’ve disappointed me,’ he said. ‘ Do 
think it over quietly, and try to see the question in a different light. 
Consider all the advantages of education.’ 

‘What could it do for me except raise me above my station ?’ 
asked Loo moodily ; ‘and make me hate Voysey-street just a shade 
more thanI donow. It wouldn’t give me a new father—not but what 
I’m fond of him as he is—or a new grandmother. It wouldn’t make 
me more on a level with your perfect young lady in Fitzroy-square.’ 

‘ How you harp upon her, child! Why, education would raise 
you to her level! It is only education that constitutes her present 
superiority. Her sweetness is the sweetness of a refined nature 
which has never been degraded by vulgar associations.’ 

‘But my nature has been so degraded,’ replied Loo quickly. 
‘You couldn’t wash the vulgarity out. Laying English grammar and 
French, and music and drawing, and the use of the globes, over the 
degradation wouldn’t be much use. It would be like father’s var- 
nishing a bad picture—the picture may look a little better, but the 
bad drawing and the false colour are there all the same.’ 

‘You talk like a philosopher,’ said the painter, somewhat offended 
that his benevolent instincts should be thus thwarted: ‘and I bow 
to your superior judgment. I will say no more.’ 

‘Now you’re angry with me,’ cried Louisa, quick to hear the 
change in his tone; ‘ but indeed I’m not ungrateful. I should be 
so, if I let you waste your money in trying to do something that can’t 
be done. As for education,’ she went on with a sardonic laugh, ‘ rely 
upon it that’s a luxury thrown away upon people of our class. Ican 
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just read and write and cast-up a bill for grandma, and hold my own 
against the milkman when he wants us to pay for ha’porths we 
haven’t had. That’s enough for me. I don’t suppose I could be 
fonder of Shakespeare and Byron than I am if I’d had ever so good 
an education.’ 

‘Perhaps not; but you’d have a more critical appreciation of 
both.’ 

‘That means that I should find out their faults. Then I don’t 
want to be critical.’ 

‘ What a tiresome obstinate girl you are ! 

‘O, you can’t lift me out of the mire ; I was born in oe You’ve 
changed my life for a little time, and brightened it ; but when the 
pictures are done, good-bye to the brightness. You'll have done. 
with me.’ 

‘Done with you! Now, Loo, is it kind to talk like that, when 
I want to be your true and loyal friend—as true to you as if we had 
been born brother and sister? The misfortune is, that the abomin- 
able laws of society—made, of course, to restrain miscreants—give 
so narrow a scope for friendship between a man of my age and a girl 
ofyours. Ifyou won’t let me send you to school, I don’t know that 
there’s a single thing I can do for you to prove my friendship. I 
give you my honour I was thinking about this very subject at Rich- 
mond this afternoon.’ 

‘ At Richmond !’ exclaimed Loo. ‘ You had been to Richmond 
with them, then? I saw you all get out of the carriage.’ 

‘Foolish girl, to waste your time watching other anal 

‘Richmond! that’s a pretty place, isn’t it?’ . 

‘ Rather,’ replied the young lord of the universe, secure in the 
possession of an income that would allow him to range the world, 
from one garden of enchantment to another, and not disposed to be 
rapturous about a London suburb. ‘Yes, it’s a niceish place. 
Haven’t you been there ?’ | j 

‘I’ve never been anywhere, except to Hampstead Heath once, 
and to the Forest.’ 

‘What forest ?’ 

‘Epping. Are there any other forests ?’ 

‘ Any other forests!' Poor child! To think that this world is 
so beautiful, and you have hardly seen anything outside Voysey- 
street. Let the usages ofsociety go hang! I’m not a ruffian, and 
I won’t be fettered bythem. Do you think your grandmother would 
let me take you for a day in the country, Loo? I could get a dog- 
cart from the livery-stables, and I’d drive you down to some nice 
little village by the Thames—Shepperton or Halliford, or some such 
place. I’d ask the old lady to go with us; only I’m afraid she’d be 
rather a damper.’ 

‘She would,’ said Loo candidly. ‘She always is a damper.’ 
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‘ Do you think she’d let us go ?’ 

‘I don’t know. Perhaps if you asked her she might.’ 

‘Then I'll propose it to her to-morrow, after we’ve had a snack 
of some kind and a bottle or two of Edinburgh. Would you like to 
see the hawthorn hedges, and the river, and the reedy little islands, 
eh, Loo ?’ 

‘Would Ilike! What have I ever seen of the country, or of 
anything that’s bright and pretty? It would seem like being in 
heaven. I always think the great beauty of heaven must be that it 
isn’t like Voysey-street.’ 

They were in the much-abused Voysey-street by this time, and 
encountered two or three slip-shod specimens of the genus girl, 
fetching supper-beer. The chandler’s shop was only just shutting ; 
it was the noon of night at the shell-fish merchant’s. They parted 
at the door of the ladies’ wardrobe, Walter pledging himself to ob- 
tain Mrs. Gurner’s permission for that holiday beside the winding 
Thames. 

‘You haven’t any idea how jolly the river is, when you get high 
up towards Windsor, above the locks,’ he said; and then bade Loo 
a kindly good-night. The promised pleasure had restored her spirits. 
Her eyes—those dark inscrutable eyes—had brightened; her whole 
aspect improved. Yet at the last she, flung a random shot. 

‘What will Miss Chamney say if you take me out ?’ she said. 

‘It cannot make the slightest difference to Miss Chamney,’ he 
answered stiffly. ‘ Good-night.’ 

The lifted hat, that dignified farewell, sent a chill to Loo’s im- 
patient heart. 

‘ What’s the good of my wearing myself into a fever about him ?’ 
she said to herself, as she went through the dark little shop, into 
the airless parlour, with a tolerable certainty of being ‘ nagged at’ 
for her untimely absence. ‘What am I to him, or he to me? 
There’s nothing in nature farther apart. His kindness to me is 
only charity. I almost hate him for it.’ 

Yet she did not hate the idea of that day in the country, but 
yearned for it with a longing that was akin to pain. To be with 
him for a whole day, away from all the sights and sounds of Voy- 
sey-street—from the dirty room reeking with stale tobacco, the 
slatternly grandmother in her greasy black-silk gown, the sordid 
misery of her daily life; to escape from these things but for a few 
hours, and to be with him! Was it any wonder that she sickened 
at the thought of disappointment ? 
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Carter XI. 


‘* Twas one of the charméd days 
When the genius of God doth flow— 
The wind may alter twenty ways, 
A tempest cannot blow: 
It may blow north, it still is warm ; 
Or south, it still is clear ; 
Or east, it smells like a clover farm ; 
Or west, no thunder fear.’ 


Mrs. GuRNER, conciliated by a Melton Mowbray veal-and-ham 
pie, washed down with copious draughts of Edinburgh ale, proved 
more tractable than might have been expected. She did not forget 
that dignity which was the strong rock of her life. She dilated 
upon the impropriety of a young gentleman giving a young lady a 
day’s outing, unless those two young people were specifically under- 
stood by their circle of friends or acquaintance to be ‘ keeping com- 
pany.’ She had seen enough of good manners, before her misfortunes 
reduced her from the sphere in which she had been born and brought 
up, to be fully instructed upon this point. People who were keep- 
ing company might go where they liked ; people who were not keep- 
ing company must defer to the prejudices of a too censorious world. 

Walter reddened a little at these remarks, while Loo frowned 
and bit her nether lip, and tried to tread upon her grandmother’s 
foot under the table. 

‘Never mind the censorious world, Mrs. Gurner. I hope you 

know that I’m not a scoundrel.’ 
‘I have always found you, in every respect, the gentleman,’ 
said the old lady, pouring out a final tumbler of Younger’s Edin- 
burgh. 

‘Then you may feel sure that your granddaughter will be safe 
in my care. I only want to give her a few hours’ fresh air. See 
how white she looks.’ 

‘I feel the want of fresh air myself,’ said the elder lady, with a 
faint groan ; ‘ but no one troubles themselves about my looks.’ 

Walter felt uncomfortable. 

‘I’m sure, my dear Mrs. Gurner, if you’d like to go with us—’ 
he began, making a desperate offer. It would be fearful to have 
that old woman beside him in the dog-cart: and he could hardly put 
her on the back seat, with the possibility of her being jolted off 
and flattened upon the pavement. He wanted to be alone with Loo. 
He wanted a long sunny day in rural lanes, sheltered by elder and 
hawthorn, beside the winding river. He wanted to talk of Shake- 
speare and Keats and Byron, pictures, his hopes, his future—all 
those subjects which this poor uneducated Loo seemed to understand 
even better than Flora Chamney. 
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Happily Mrs. Gurner had mercy on him. 

‘No,’ she said, ‘two’s company. I should only be an encum- 
brance. Besides, I’ve had so little fresh air of late years that it 
might turn me giddy. Let her go; let her enjoy herself; youth’s 
the time for happiness.’ This with a dismal sigh. 

The consent was yielded, however, and that was all Mr. Ley- 
burne cared about. 

‘Tf it’s a fine day to-morrow I shall call for you at eleven 
o’clock,’ said Walter. 

Loo tried not to look quite as delighted as she was. After all, she 
kept saying to herself, his kindness was only pity. 

Walter went away curiously pleased at having gained his point. 
The idea of to-morrow’s holiday elated him. He was surprised at 
his own gladness. 

‘ There’s something so fresh and original about her,’ he thought. 
‘I suppose that’s why I like her society so much. Or is it because 
I ought not to be so fond of her company? ought not to have a 
thought for any one except that dear little Flora, who seems to 
have been created on purpose for me? I wonder how it was Eve 
listened to the serpent. Was it out of sheer perversity, or because 
Adam was rather a dull companion ” 

The next day was glorious, balmy, midsummer-like; a day 
which raised Walter Leyburne’s spirits to their most joyous point. 
The ostler from the livery-stables had the dog-cart ready for him 
when he went into the yard. He had been artful enough to go to 
the yard for that vehicle, rather than have it brought to his door in 
Fitzroy-square. He saw no actual wrong in what he was doing; 
but it seemed to him just as well that neither Mark nor Miss 
Chamney should know anything about this little excursion. 

He drove briskly round to Voysey-street, astonishing the gutter 
children by the splendour of his appearance, in light-gray dust-coat 
and white hat. Loo was ready. She had put on her claret-coloured 
silk, his own gift, to do him honour. A black-lace shawl, the loan 
of which Mrs. Gurner had on this occasion conceded, draped her 
sloping shoulders, a little black-lace bonnet, ingeniously constructed 
out of odds and ends, perched coquettishly upon her raven hair— 
hair which was plenteous enough to need no help from art—her 
father, who knew of the intended excursion, and expressed no dis- 
approval, had given her three-and-sixpence for a new pair of gloves. 
The result was satisfactory, and Miss Gurner looked remarkably 
handsome—so handsome that Walter was almost startled. 

‘ Why you look better than ‘‘ Lamia’’!’ he exclaimed ; ‘and I 
thought I had you there at your best. There’s more life, more 
colour. I suppose it’s because you look so happy. Poor child, 
to think that the prospect of a drive in the country can give you so 
much pleasure !’ 
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‘It isn’t that— it’s the prospect of being with you,’ the girl 
answered, almost involuntarily. 

Walter reddened a little—just as he had reddened yesterday , 
when Mrs. Gurner made that awkward speech about keeping com- 
pany; but he said never a word, and pretended to be rather busy 
with the horse for the next half-mile. 

They left London by the Bayswater-road. For a long time 
villas and gardens, terraces, houses, detached and semi-detached, 
flashed by in endless succession ; but when they had crossed Ham- 
mersmith-bridge they seemed to be in the country. Walter drove 
into Richmond-park by the Sheen gate, and across by the wildest, 
loneliest roads in that lovely park, to the Kingston gate; little 
bursts of rapture breaking from Loo’s lips at every change in the 
picture—the scudding deer starting up from the young fern; the 
arching elms above the road; the plantations of pine and fir and 
tender larch, where young gray rabbits flashed in and out among 
the undergrowth. These things were all as new to Louisa Gurner as 
life and the world were to that ivory statue of King Pygmalion’s, 
which the indulgent goddess endowed with consciousness. 

Walter drove slowly through the park. To the painter’s eye, 
the vernal landscape was ever new and delightful, and he wanted 
to see what impression natural beauty would make upon Louisa. 
For a little while she spoke not a word, but gazed breathless, with 
parted lips, only expressing her pleasure by that occasional cry of 
delight ; but words came at last. 

‘I don’t so much wonder now,’ she said. 

‘You don’t wonder at what ?’ 

‘Keats and Byron. It puzzled me so much to think where all 
their beautiful thoughts came from. But now I know the world 
is so lovely, it doesn’t seem so strange there should be poets. A 
poet couldn’t come out of Voysey-street.’ 

‘He would hardly be much of a singer if he had never been face 
to face with nature, certainly. Yet there might be stuff for such 
a muse as Crabbe’s, even in Voysey-street. And so you think the 
world lovely, do you, Loo? Yet Richmond-park is only a little 
bit of the world Byron knew.’ 

‘T feel as if I’d seen all that he saw,’ answered Loo. ‘ When 
I read Childe Harold late at night, while grandma’s asleep—not 
reading it as you’d read a novel, you know, but gloating over it— 
I seem to be standing by his side. If you were to ask me what 
Lake Leman was like, or the mountains, or Rome, I couldn’t 
tell you ; but I feel as if I had it all in my mind—the water, and 
the sky, and the warm sweet air, and everything standing out clear 
and vivid, like a picture.’ 

‘The work of a strong imagination, Loo. Rather a dangerous 
gift,’ said Walter, with the air of a sage. 
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‘Is it? Well, sometimes I do fancy I was happier before I 
knew there were such people as poets. I used to feel miser- 
able enough then, to be sure, but it was a dull quiet kind of 
misery ; it didn’t hurt me so much. I could always sleep when I 
was tired, and forget my troubles. I don’t think I ever dreamt, 
in those days. But now I feel restless, and there’s a fever in my 
mind sometimes, and I have such wishes and longings for a brighter 
life !’ 

This speech, uttered with that reckless candour which was a 
characteristic of Loo’s, made Mr. Leyburne somewhat thoughtful. 

‘T’ll tell you what it is, Loo,’ he began presently; ‘if you’d 
only let me carry out that idea of mine about your education, 
you might have as bright and happy a life as any girl need wish 
for. Just think how many doors education would open for you. 
You might get a situation as governess or companion in some 
family who were roving about the Continent, and then you would 
see Switzerland, and Italy, and all the ground Childe Harold tra- 
velled over. Do just consider.’ 

‘I have considered, and I won’t be beholden to you,’ answered 
Loo bluntly. ‘I don’t want to be educated; I don’t want to be 
made any better than I am. I should only feel my degradation more 
than I do now.’ 

‘But, my dear girl, why harp upon what you call your degra- 
dation ? There’s no degradation in poverty.’ 

‘Perhaps not. I daresay some people have the art of making 
poverty delightful. You read about such people in novels. But 
there is degradation in dirt, and we are dirty; not for want of 
scrubbing and cleaning, for I don’t spare that; but because every- 
thing about us is old and dingy and grubby; the dirt seems to 
have got into the pores of the house; and then grandma is dirty, 
it grows upon her as she gets older. And there’s degradation in 
fine words mispronounced and misapplied; and grandma does it. 
There’s degradation in not being able to pay one’s way; and we 
can’t pay ours. There’s degradation in telling stories about pic- 
tures ; and father does it. You can’t lift me out ‘of all that; I’m 
steeped to the lips in it.’ 

‘Really, Loo, you are the most incorrigible girl!’ exclaimed 
Walter, sorely vexed by this obstinacy in Miss Gurner. 

He wanted to do her some real service, feeling that he had 
done her disservice by raising her ideas above the dull level of 
her most prosaic surroundings. 

‘What am I to do for you, Loo?’ he cried. 

‘Let me alone. I don’t want to be taught to despise father. 
You can give me a day’s pleasure like this, once in a way, if you 
like. I can live the rest of my life looking forward to it.’ 

Walter did not respond promptly to this suggestion. He had 
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begun to think already that this day in the country—a scheme of 
purest benevolence, like the summer treats which the charitable 
provide for ragged-school children—was rather a foolish business. 
Loo, with all her abruptness and roughness, was a dangerously in- 
teresting young person to the artistic mind—all the more interest- 
ing, perhaps, because so unconventional. There must be no repeti- 
tion of this country drive, if he wished to marry Flora Chamney. 

But did he wish to marry Miss Chamney ? Of course he did— 
dear sweet little Flora, who was so fond of him. He had found 
out that secret ever so long ago. Pretty little Flora, whose voice 
went so well with his own, whose little hand trembled sometimes 
when he touched it unawares.. Innocent little Flora, who was 
struggling up the steep mountain of art, with a box of crayons, 
chalking Gulnares and ancient beggarmen ad nauseam. Could he 
help loving that dear little girl, especially when Mark Chamney’s 
desire upon this subject was so obvious ? 

For ten minutes or even a quarter of an hour, Mr. Leyburne 
gave himself up to serious meditation. They were at Kingston by 
that time, driving through the gay little market-town, with its 
quaint gables and old-world air; then down’ by the Thames, and 
onward towards Thames Ditton and Moulsey. Loo was gazing 
around with wide admiring eyes. The solemn avenue yonder skirt- 
ing the Palace grounds, the clear rippling water, the pretty villas, 
all bright with tulip-beds and hyacinth-boxes, and early roses on 
southern walls ; the cottage-gardens full of wall-flowers breathing 

sweetest odours. <A world of beauty verily, after Voysey-street. 

‘ Come, Loo,’ said Mr. Leyburne, putting aside serious thought 
as a business that could stand over, ‘ it’s almost time we began to 
think of halting somewhere. I mean to give you a row, as well as a 
drive. I knowa nice little inn at Thames Ditton where they'll give 
us a comfortable dinner; and while they’re getting it ready, I'll row 
you up to Hampton Court Bridge, and we can land there and take a 
stroll in the Palace gardens ; it’s early yet, and there’s no hurry.’ 

‘I wish the day could last for ever,’ said Loo, with a sigh; 
‘ everything is so lovely.’ 

‘The drive home will be still nicer, for we shall have moonlight.’ 

‘ Yes, but it will be near the end then!’ 

They drove to the little inn—a quiet hostelry, almost unknown 
save to boating-men; here Walter delivered the horse to the care 
of a friendly ostler. 

‘ You’ve taken it out of him pretty well, sir!’ said the man. 

‘I’ve brought him down from London. I don’t call that very 
much.’ 

‘No more it ain’t, sir; but he looks rather the worst for it.’ 

‘ Well, give him a pail of warm gruel, and make him as com- 
fortable as you can. He won’t be wanted till eight o’clock.’ 
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‘ All right, sir !’ 

Walter went in quest of a boat. There were several lying on the 
little hard just in front of the inn-garden. He picked the lightest 
and brightest-looking, and presently they were gliding over the clear 
water towards Hampton, between banks that were all rustic, rush- 
bordered, willow-shaded. And now they began to talk; Walter 
dipping the sculls lazily into the water, the boat making slowest 
progress against the stream. 

How he talked! pouring out every thought and fancy as freely 
as if Loo were his second-self, his twin-born spirit, with a mind that 
nature had attuned to his—she seemed to understand him so tho- 
roughly, and all she said chimed in so well with his own thoughts. 

What can surpass the delight of two minds thus in harmony? 
One long summer’s day of careless talk, between such companions, 
is a memory to outlast all vulgar pleasures, and endure changeless 
through a lifetime. Walter Leyburne had never been happier 
than he was to-day, leaning forward with slow-dipping oars, re- 
citing his dreams, his hopes, his desires to Louisa Gurner. They 
lingered on the river, careless of the flight of time; then landed and 
sauntered in the prim old-fashioned gardens, with their glorious 
vistas of blossoming chestnuts, their placid artificial waters, their 
famous basin of gold fish. Still the stream of talk flowed on, and 
time was forgotten. 

‘I wish I'd had a sister like you, Loo!’ said Walter, as they 
stood side by side looking down at the smooth water in the Home 
Park on the other side of the iron rails. ‘ I’d have made you a painter, 
if you’d been my sister, and we should have been such chums!’ 

‘You can make your wife a painter when you’re married !’ ans- 
wered Loo, with a faint touch of bitterness; ‘that pretty Miss 
Chamney you're engaged to—I’ve heard you say she paints very 
nicely.’ 

Yes, she has talent, but it will be a long time before it comes 
to anything that I should call painting, and she hasn’t so bold a 
mind as yours, Loo: she’s not such a companion to a man as you are. 
One must sing duets, or talk about the last book she has read, to 
get on with her; but you seem to understand and sympathise with 
me about everything; you follow my thoughts everywhere, even . 
when you have to grope through the dark. When I talked to you 
about Aiuschylus just now, I could see that you went with me into the 
dark hall where Agamemnon lay groaning in his bath. Flora would 
have only shuddered, and said ‘‘ How dreadful !”’’ 

‘But she has been well educated, and must know a great deal 
more than I do.’ 

‘She doesn’t know a great deal of anything, but she knows a 
little of everything. She hasn’t such deep thoughts as you have, 
Loo. Pray don’t suppose that I mean to depreciate her; she is a 
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dear little thing, and clever too in her feminine way; she’s es- 
sentially feminine. If all women were like her, no one could ever 
have talked of the equality of the sexes. You might as well talk of 
equality between the oak and the primrose that grows at its foot, as 
talk of Flora’s equality with a rough strong man.’ 

‘That sounds like high praise.’ 

‘ Yes, she is a sweet little thing. But you make a mistake, Loo, 
when you talk of my being engaged to Miss Chamney. I am not 
actually engaged to her.’ 

‘Something very much like it though, I should think,’ answered 
Loo. ‘ You talked as if it was a settled thing six months ago; and 
since then you’ve been always hanging about her, spending your 
evenings at her house.’ 

‘Except when I’ve spent them in Voysey-street.’ 

‘ Except when you’ve dropped in to talk about pictures with 
father.’ 

‘And stopped to supper, and acquired a depraved appetite for 
liver-and-bacon, and sausages, and tripe,’ said Walter, laughing. 

There was a cloud on Louisa’s brow which he was anxious to 
disperse. 

‘Be sure of one thing, Loo,’ he said; ‘ whether I marry Miss 
Chamney or whether I don’t, I shall always be your true friend, 
and as anxious for your welfare as if you were my sister.’ 

‘ It’s all very well to promise that,’ answered Loo, with a scep- 
tical air ; ‘but you can’t tell how Miss Chamney would like it, when 
she’s your wife. She mightn’t care about such friends as me.’ 

‘She would care for anyone I cared for.’ 

‘ That’s as may be; she wouldn’t care for any one out of Voysey- 
street ; she wouldn’t care for a person connected with second-hand 
clothes—it isn’t likely. But don’t let us talk of disagreeable things. 
Tell me something more about Skylous.’ 

‘ Aischylus !’ suggested Walter; and obeyed the damsel’s bid- 
ding. It was much pleasanter to discourse upon the mighty trilogy 
than to discuss that doubtful and perplexing question of his future 
relations with Flora Chamney and Louisa Gurner. He wished to 
do his duty to both, and please everybody. Rather a difficult 
achievement. 

With the help of Agamemnon and Orestes pleasantness soon 
returned to their discourse ; and forgetful of possible damage to the 
dinner ordered at the Black Swan, they dawdled under the chestnuts 
and in the quaint old garden, with its reminiscences of jovial Charles 
and Dutch William. 

Mr. Leyburne, having abandoned Orestes to the Furies, gave 
Loo a brief historical lecture, on the strength of their surroundings, 
and felt that there was no easier or more agreeable labour than to open 
the gates of knowledge to a sharp-witted and sensible young person. 
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‘I tell you what it is, Loo,’ he said, ‘ you’re what the Italians 
call sympatica, and it’s the easiest thing in the world to get on with 
you. When I think how little you know and how much you un- 
derstand, I’m absolutely thunderstruck.’ 

Loo blushed at his praise ; and that bright youthful look which 
means happiness glowed in her face. 

They were a long time strolling about the gardens, a long time 
going back to the boat, nor did Mr. Leyburne exert himself tremen- 
dously in the row back to the Swan. The sun was sloping west- 
ward as they landed on the little causeway below the inn-garden. 

‘Never mind the sun,’ said Walter, when Loo suggested that it 
was growing late; ‘we shall have the moon with us all the way 
home. The drive over Kingston Hill, on the old Portsmouth-road, 
is splendid by moonlight.’ 

All was very quiet at the Black Swan. The boating-men, who 
were the chief supporters of that river-side hostelry, were nowhere 
to be seen. Walter and Loo had the place all to themselves, as if 
they had been alone together in a world of their own. An elderly 
waiter exhibited an almost fatherly interest in their welfare, chid 
them gently for having occasioned the spoiling of an excellent 
dinner, and waited upon them with tender care. 

Happily, neither Mr. Leyburne nor his companion cared very 
much whether the stewed eels were reduced to a pulpy condition, 
or the duckling roasted to rags. Walter had ordered a bottle of 
iced Moselle, which exhilarating beverage Louisa tasted for the first 
time. There was a gooseberry-tart with a jug of cream, which these 
young people preferred to the coarser dishes that had gone before. 
Altogether the dinner was a success—to one of them at least a pa- 
radisiacal banquet. They lingered over it as they had lingered over 
every stage of that day of pleasure. The fatherly waiter brought 
them a pair of wax-candles, and the moon shone in through the now 
open casement of the rustic parlour, while they were still engaged 
with that delicious gooseberry-tart, happily unconscious that they 
had perchance been taking gooseberries in another form in their 
Moselle. 

Even gooseberry-tart and cream must come.to an end. The 
parental waiter cleared the table with that gentle dilatoriness which 
was the pervading charm of his manner, removing the glasses one 
by one, and toying fondly with the crumbs as he brushed them into 
his tray. Loo went to the window and looked out. The placid 
river ran rippling by under the moonlight—how different from that 
dismal Phlegethon she had seen sometimes from Waterloo-bridge ! 
—the opposite shore had a dusky look against the clear dark azure 
of the sky; shadowy willows dipping in the stream, solemn poplars 
rising sy ‘re-like into the blue. 

‘I’m afraid it’s ever so late,’ said Loo,’in an alarmed tone, 
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looking round at Walter, who sat with his elbows on the table, star- 
ing straight before him, curiously thoughtful ; ‘ how that Moselle 
makes one forget things! I never thought how the time was going.’ 

‘Why should you think about, it?’ asked Walter, waking from 
his reverie. ‘ We are very happy, aren’t we, Loo? What can any- 
body be more than happy ? What can time matter to you and me ?’ 

‘But it does matter a good deal,’ answered Loo anxiously. 
‘Grandma didn’t say anything about the time I was to be home, and 
I forgot to ask her how long I might stay. But I know she’d be 
very angry if I was late; and goodness knows how father might go 
on about it. He’s dreadful when he’s angry.’ 

‘He sha’n’t be dreadful to you, Loo, if I’m by,’ said Walter, 
looking at his watch, but taking care not to enlighten Louisa as to 
the hour, which was later than he had supposed. ‘ What time do 
your people go to bed ?’ 

‘ All hours; sometimes eleven, sometimes twelve ; sometimes ten, 
if father’s cross. He generally goes to bed early if he’s put out 
about anything.’ 

‘We shall be home before twelve, I daresay, Loo,’ answered 
Walter, trying to look unconcerned; he felt that he had been guilty 
in letting the time slip past. It hardly seemed a correct thing— 
even in a Bohemian state of society—to keep a young lady out till 
midnight. 

‘ Before twelve!’ exclaimed Loo, aghast. ‘ But that’s dread- 
fully late ; father’s sure to be angry.’ 

‘ He shall not say a disagreeable word to you, Loo. I'll see him 
and explain everything.’ 

‘If he’ll listen to you,’ said Loo, still frightened at the ides of 
parental wrath ; ‘ but he’s so violent when he’s in one of his tempers, 
and doesn’t care for any one.’ 

‘T’ll smooth him down, Loo, depend upon it. And now go and 
put on your things, while they get the trap round.’ 

Loo ran away to put on her bonnet and shawl, and Walter gave 
the order for the immediate preparation of the dog-cart. It was past 
ten already, and there was little hope of his seeing Voysey-street till 
after twelve. 

CuaptTer XII. 


‘ Love is no deity except when twin-born, 

Sprung from two hearts, each yearning unto each, 

Until they meet, though Hades yawned between them. 

Thou art to me the world’s one man, and I, 

For good or ill, to thee the world’s one woman.’ 

Havine given his order, Mr. Leyburne went out into the garden 

to smoke a parting cigar. His thoughts had been curiously unsettled 
that afternoon; the cigar might have a soothing influence, and 


enable him to arrange his ideas better. 
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The air of the garden was perfumed with lilacs, guelder roses 
gleamed whitely in the dusk of the shrubberied border, the plish- 
plash of the river had a soothing sound—altogether a nice place for 
meditation and tobacco. 

How happy he had been that day! What freshness and life there 
had been in Loo’s companionship! Never for a moment had their 
talk flagged, save in those thoughtful pauses when silence is sweeter 
than words—never had he felt himself misunderstood. This was 
indeed society. 

What ifhe were to shut his eyes to Loo’s wretched surroundings 
and secure this companionship to himself for ever—make this day 
only the image and type of many a day to come—a lifetime of such 
days? Alas, there were too many reasons against his taking such a 
step! First, it is an almost impossible thing to sever a woman from 
her surroundings. To marry Loo would be to ally himself with 
grandma—grandma in her greasy gown; grandma whose breath 
hinted but too plainly at pickled onions, whose slipshod feet, dingy 
finger-nails, and affected gentility would be too heavy a burden even 
for affection—with Jarred; Jarred of doubtful honesty, doubtful clean- 
liness; Jarred the tricky and unscrupulous. From the thought of 
alliance with these Walter Leyburne recoiled with absolute horror. 

In the second place he felt himself in a manner tacitly engaged 
to Flora. True that no word of love had ever passed between them ; 
yet those gentle looks of hers, those gracious tones, were not the 
looks and tones of indifference. Could he, after all these months of 
happy fireside companionship, after being trusted by her father, 
coolly depart out of her life, and leave her, perhaps on the threshold 
of an awful parting—for Walter had seen the stamp of doom on 
Mark Chamney’s face, and knew there must soon be severance for that 
devoted father and daughter—could he, knowing this, knowing how 
utterly lonely that poor child was, basely desert her, even if Bohe- 
mian Loo, with her gipsy cleverness, pleased his fancy better ? He 
knew that Mark Chamney looked upon him as his future son-in-law. 
Mark, always transparent as crystal, had said enough to reveal that 
hope which had been in his mind from the very beginning of his 
acquaintance with the young painter. Flora would have a fortune 
about equal to his own; Chamney had told him that. There could 
be no question of mercenary feeling here. But to marry Loo 
would be to fling himself into a nest of adventurers. Even if Loo 
herself were free from every thought of greed, from every worldly 
consideration—and he was inclined to think her as indifferent to his 
wealth as Flora—could he doubt that Jarred and grandma, those 
advanced students in the school of poverty, were eager to draw him 
into their toils, and would pluck him mercilessly were he to fall into 
the snare ? 

It was a connection which any young man with a grain of com- 
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mon sense would avoid as he would shun the bottomless pit. - And 
yet—and yet—what a noble creature Loo had looked to-night, as 
she stood by the open window looking out at the moonlit river! 
What power and genius in that darkly-pale countenance, those splen- 
did eyes, the eyes which had inspired him with the first idea of his 
Lamia! The claret-coloured dress became her tall slim figure, har- ° 
monised wonderfully with her complexion, and the dense blackness 
of her hair. In that dress, in that careless attitude, so graceful in 
its unconscious repose, she had looked as much a lady as if her 
name had been written in Burke’s County Families, her birthplace 
a baronial hall. Even her voice and manner of speaking had attuned 
themselves to his—she had lost the twang of Voysey-street. 

‘If she were my wife to-morrow I should be proud to show her 
to the world just as she is. No one would guess that she came out 
of a shop for second-hand gowns. If she and Flora were seen side 
by side, people would be more struck with her than with Flora; she 
has more style, more originality. She would look like a tropical 
flower beside an English primrose.’ 

With such musings Mr. Leyburne beguiled the time till the 
dog-cart was ready. The result of his meditation was almost negative. 
He felt himself very much where he was before. Loo pleased his 
fancy most, and an artist’s fancy is so great a part of his life. Flora 
had the stronger claim upon his heart. Prudence said, ‘ Marry 
Flora.’ Errant imagination whispered, ‘With whom are you so 
happy as with Loo?’ Duty urged, ‘ You are bound to Flora.’ Con- 
science suggested, ‘May you not have endangered Loo’s peace of 


. mind ?’ 














He left the garden with an uncomfortable feeling that, do what 
he would, he must wrong somebody. That scheme of giving Loo a 
good education, upon which he had relied as a happy issue out of his 
difficulties, had been a failure. What else could he do to prove his 
friendship for this singular girl? If she would not accept education 
from him, she would of course reject all pecuniary help. She would 
take nothing from him; and he could not marry her. He must 
therefore leave her amidst the wretchedness in which he had dis- 
covered her, leave her with a keener appreciation of her misery. 

Loo was waiting for him in the room where they had dined, and 
the dog-cart was ready. He had but a glimpse of her face as they 
went out through the lamplit door of the inn, but he saw that she 
was very pale, and he fancied he saw traces of tears upon the anx- 
ious-looking face. 

‘Come, Loo, don’t be down-hearted,’ he said; ‘I thought you 
had more moral courage than to be afraid of a few cross words from 
your father, even if he should think we have stayed too late. I'll 
stand by you, come what may. Yes,’ he added, with a little gush 
of feeling, as he settled her comfortably by his side in the dog-cart, 
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and wrapped her in the warm shaggy rug—‘ yes, dear, I’ll be true 
to you, come what may.’ 

The words thrilled her. They had driven away from the inn, 
and were in a narrow bit of road, a mere lane leading up from that 
waterside tavern to the high-road, a dark bit of lane, sheltered and 
shrouded by over-arching trees. His breath was on her cheek, his 
disengaged arm, which had been busy arranging that rug for her 
comfort, clasped her waist, and drew her suddenly to him. Before 
she knew what was coming, his lips were on hers, in the first kiss of 
an irresistible love. 

In the next moment they were on the moonlit high-road, and 
Mr. Leyburne had concentrated his attention upon his horse. 

‘ You shouldn’t have done that,’ said Loo, with a choking sound 
like a sob, as she readjusted her slightly disorganised bonnet. 

‘Do you think I don’t know that I shouldn’t? It was almost 
as bad as Paolo’s kiss, and I deserve to float about in torment for it 
by and by—only with you, Loo. This shade should never leave 
you. O, Loo, why have you made yourself so dear to me? I want 
to do my duty to you, to everybody. I am almost engaged to that 
dear little girl in Fitzroy-square. I can’t tell you how good she is, 
how pure and innocent and confiding. I verily believe she thinks 
me a demi-god, and that she’d be miserable if I were to desert her.’ 

‘Who wants you to desert her ?’ demanded Loo, in a hard dry 
voice. ‘I’m sureI don’t. Ifyou wished even—which of course you 
don’t—to make a fool of yourself for my sake, do you suppose I 
would let you ? I know too much of the world for that, though I have 
been brought up in Voysey-street. Don’t let’s talk nonsense any 
more, please, Mr. Leyburne. It was very mean of you to act like 
that, just now; but I’m willing to pass it over, if it isn’t repeated.’ 

‘ You say that almost like your grandmother, Loo. There’s a 
touch of the old lady’s dignity. I won’t offend you again; it was the 
fault ofthe dark lane. But if you knew what I felt just then, I think 
you’d forgive me.’ 

‘ But I don’t know, you see,’ remarked Loo. 

‘I felt as if I could surrender all I care for most in the world for 
that one kiss—how much more easily for the sake of going through 
life with you for my companion! I’ve been utterly happy to-day 
with you, darling. And yet, if I am to marry Flora, this ought to 
be our first and last day together. It’s such a perilous happiness, 
Loo. I wouldn’t wish the repetition of it.’ 

‘If I’d thought you were going to talk to me like this, I wouldn’t 
have come with you,’ said Loo. 

How wildly her heart was beating all the time, and what exqui- 
site joy she felt at the avowal her lips reproved ! They were driving 
along the road between Thames Ditton and Kingston, the moonlit 
river flowing beside them; on the other side villas, with a light 
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gleaming here and there in upper windows, denoting that the in- 
habitants of this peaceful region had for the most part retired for 
the night. 

The horse flagged a little already, and Mr. Leyburne had to ad- 
minister frequent encouragement with reins or whip. 

‘I’m afraid this fellow’s done up,’ he said. 

‘ Will he be very long getting us home ?’ asked Loo. 

‘I hope not. I daresay he’ll go better presently when he feels 
his feet under him.’ 

And in this hope they proceeded at a very moderate pace towards 
Kingston. 

Who would have wished to hasten that moonlight journey, 
through scenes which, always fair, assumed a dream-like beauty in 
this tender light ? Not Louisa assuredly, fearful though she felt of 
her father’s probable anger. Not Walter, for this present hour was 
to him supremely delightful. The future was all cloud and per- 
plexity, but the present was all-sufficing. They drove through the silent 
market-town, where a light in the casement of a solitary gable alone 
gave token of life. They mounted the hill, and were again alone 
with nature. That Portsmouth road has a solemn look after sundown, 
densely wooded here and there, and with steep banks that rise from 
the roadside on either hand. Silence was round them; they had 
night and the world all to themselves. Walter’s lips, once loosened, 
were not easily locked, and between Kingston and Putney he had 
said everything which he had intended to leave unsaid. All his wise 
reflections in the inn-garden went for nothing. He poured his im- 
. passioned tale of a love that had stolen upon him unawares into 
Loo’s too willing ear. The girl drank the poison, but showed more 
firmness and wisdom than her lover. By not a word did she betray 
the depth of her own feelings. 

‘ Upon my soul, you're as cold as ice, Loo,’ he said at last, an- 
gered by her remonstrances or her silence; for she only spoke to 
reprove his folly. ‘ One would think you were hardened in the ways 
of the world, and hadn’t a spark of feeling left. You might as well 
tell me if you care for me, or if I’m making an idiot of myself for 
nothing.’ 

‘ You sha’n’t make me answer a question which you have no 
right to ask,’ Loo replied resolutely. ‘ You promised to give me a 
day’s pleasure in the country. Do you suppose I’d have come, if 
I’d known you were going on at me like this? It’s mean of you. 
If I could get out of the dog-cart and walk back to London, I’d 
do it.’ 

‘ Don’t talk like that, Loo; you don’t know how it wounds mf. 
I thought you cared for me—just a little. I shouldn’t have humi- 
liated myself if I hadn’t thought so. Never mind; I won’t say an- 
other word. I daresay Flora will marry me if I beg very hard.’ — 
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‘Of course she will; and she is the proper person for you to 
marry. Nobody ever doubted that. And you know you love her, 
and think her like some innocent spring flower, white and pure and 
delicate, too tender to be left alone in the hard rough world,’ said 
Loo with heroic unselfishness, reminding him of his own words. 

‘Very well, Loo, since you wish it I’ll say no more,’ he ans- 
wered with dignity, and again devoted all his attention to the horse. 

That tired steed was in such sorry condition, that it was nearly 
two o’clock when they drove slowly down Voysey-street, making an 
awful hollow-sounding clatter upon the uneven stones; Loo pos- 
sessed by nameless fears. What would her father say to this post- 
midnight return? How might he not abuse her? Too well did 
she know that hideous vocabulary which he employed in moments of 
passion. She trembled as they drew near the house, from whose 
blank windows shone no friendly gleam of light. 

There was no difficulty about holding the horse. That exhausted 
quadruped had little inclination to move, though he must have been 
sentient of the neighbourhood of his stable. 

Walter dismounted and rang the bell, first cautiously, as to an 
ear awaiting the sound; then, after a pause, with a louder appeal ; 
then still more loudly; but after ten minutes’ patient expectation 
no one had come to open the door. Loo’s white face looked at him 
awfully. 

‘Grandma must be asleep,’ she faltered. ‘ You had better ring 
again.’ 

He had his hand upon the bell when the door opened suddenly 
with a jarring noise, and Jarred Gurner confronted him in a negligé 
costume that was remarkable neither for cleanliness nor elegance. 
A dark red-flannel shirt open at the brawny swarthy neck, a pair of 
trousers tied round the waist with dirty cotton braces, bare feet, and 
tousled hair denoted a hurried rising from his bed. 

‘ Who’s there ?’ he demanded, not without an expletive. 

‘Your daughter,’ answered Walter. ‘I’m sorry to have kept 
her out to such an unreasonable hour. We left Thames Ditton in 
capital time ; but that beast of a horse was dead-beat.’ 

‘Who did you say ?’ asked Jarred, regardless of the explanation. 

‘Come, Jarred, no nonsense. You’re not going to be angry with 
your daughter for such a trifle—altogether my fault.’ 

‘My daughter!’ echoed Jarred, with a strident laugh. ‘ She’s 
no daughter of mine. I don’t deal in daughters who stay out with 
young men till two o’clock in the morning. Take the baggage away; 
she’s no business in this house.’ 

‘ Father!’ cried Loo, pushing past her defender, who had kept 
himself well in front of her till this moment; ‘ father!’ she cried, with 
piteous appeal, ‘you’re not going to turn me out of doors; you’re 
not going to ruin my good name forever! Father!’ with tones that 
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rose almost to a shriek as Jarred half shut the door against her, 
‘ you can’t mean to shut me out! What have I done to deserve it?’ 

‘ You best know that,’ he answered. ‘ Let the gentleman who 
has kept you out till two o’clock find you a lodging in future.’ 

He shut the door with the last word. They heard the bolts 
pushed home, the rusty key turned, the chain put up—as if there 
were anything that needed the defence of bolts and bars in Jarred 
Gurner’s domicile. 

Loo stood aghast upon the doorstep. Her father had been less 
abusive than his wont; but he had done a thing which even her 
fears had never imagined. 

‘Never mind that brute,’ said Walter, almost choking with 
anger. ‘I'll take you to some respectable hotel. Don’t be fright- 
ened, Loo. I'll take as much care of you as if I were your elder 
brother.’ :; 

The girl planted herself on the doorstep, deadly pale, and with 
an angry light in her eyes. 

‘I have a good mind to stay here all night,’ she said. ‘ To 
think that he should turn against me like that—-my own father! 
And I’ve always been so fond of him !’ 

‘ He’s a beast,’ exclaimed Walter ; ‘ and I daresay he was drunk.’ 

‘No, he was sober,’ answered Loo; ‘that’s what I feel the 
hardest. If he’d been drinking, I shouldn’t have minded so much ; 
I could have borne it better. But he was quite cool—he didn’t even 
use bad language. What can he think of me to treat me so?’ de- 
manded the girl passionately. 

‘I tell you, he’s a beast,’ repeated Walter, who could not get 
beyond that point. ‘ Don’t let’s worry ourselves about him. Jump 
into the dog-cart, Loo, and I'll drive you to some respectable hotel. 
There’s a place I know in the Strand where they stop up late for 
travellers.’ 

‘I won’t stir out of Voysey-street,’ cried Loo with determina- 
tion. ‘ What! go away with you after what he said of me! I should 
like to stay on this doorstep all night, and for father to find me here 
to-morrow morning ; but I suppose the policeman wouldn’t let me. 
I'll knock up Mrs. Murgis at the general-shop. Mary Murgis and 
I went to school together at Miss Peminto’s over the way, and I 
know Mary will give me a night’s shelter.’ 

‘ What’s the good of a night’s shelter ? You can never go back 
to that house again.’ 

‘Can’t I? It’s the only home I have to go to. Do you think 
I’m going to be turned out of it in disgrace ? I'll go back the first 
thing to-morrow morning, please God, and have it out with father.’ 

‘I tell you, Loo, it’s impossible,’ cried the young man warmly. 
‘ Go back to that man’s house after the insult he has just put upon 
you! You sha’n’t doit. I told you I would be true to you, come 
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what might. You shall never cross that threshold again, Loo. T’ll 
take lodgings for you to-morrow.’ 

‘I’ve heard of that before,’ said Louisa in a freezing tone. ‘I’ve 
heard of people having lodgings taken for them, and sometimes of 
its going so far as a brougham and a pug-dog. I’d rather not, thank 
you!’ with asperity. 

Not a wild-wood blossom by any means, this young woman ; not 
a snowdrop, whose petals no poisonous breath had ever polluted ; 
but stanch and pure after her own fashion. 

‘Loo!’ cried Walter indignantly, ‘do you think I am a scoun- 
drel? Do you suppose I could be guilty of one unworthy thought 
in such an hour as this ?’ 

‘I beg your pardon, Mr. Leyburne. I daresay you’re good and 
true,’ the girl answered remorsefully ; ‘ only I feel as if the world 
was all wickedness—-when my own father, that I’ve worked and 
slaved for ever since I was a child, can cast me out.’ 

‘ You sha’n’t go back to his house, Loo. Get a night’s shelter 
from Miss—what’s her name ?— if you like. You shall go to a 
boarding-school to-morrow. You'll be safe there. And I'll go and 
tell your father where you are, and that you’ve done with him.’ 

‘Done with him!’ the girl echoed plaintively. ‘ There was a 
time when I thought the world was only father.’ 

Walter lost no time in knocking up Mrs. Murgis at the general- 
shop. It was a dingy passage enough into which he and Loo were 
admitted when Mrs. Murgis arose from dreams and came down to 
answer that importunate bell, sorely troubled by fears of fire, or ill- 
news from her married daughter at Ball’s-pond. But Mrs. Murgis 
was kind, and listened to Loo’s sad tale with sympathetic ‘ tut-tuts’ 
and ‘ you don’t say so’s,’ and said that she could have half Mary’s 
bed, and welcome ; and thus Loo was safely disposed of for the night. 

‘ You shall go to boarding-school to-morrow, whether you like it 
or not, Loo,’ said the young man eagerly, at parting. ‘I look upon 
your father’s infamous conduct as providential. Even your obstinacy 
can’t hold out any longer.’ ; 

‘T’'ll go to school if you like,’ answered Loo despondently. ‘It'll 
make things smooth, anyhow, and make the way clear for you to 
marry the young lady in Fitzroy-square. It can’t much matter to 
anybody what becomes of me, when my own father doesn’t care.’ 

‘ But it does matter very much to me, Loo,’ said Walter. 

They were in the dark passage just at the foot of a steep little 
staircase, which good-natured Mrs. Murgis had ascended to prepare 
for the unexpected guest, and Walter felt sorely tempted to repeat 
that sin of the shadowy lane at Thames Ditton ; but ifit had seemed 
to Loo a meanness then, it would surely seem meaner now. He 
refrained, therefore, and only pressed her hand with an honest 
brotherly squeeze. 
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‘Come what may, Loo,’ he said impressively, ‘remember I’ve 
promised to be true to you.’ 

And with that pledge he bade her ‘ good-night,’ and went back 
to the patient quadruped, languishing for his stable. 


Cuapter XIII. 


‘ Spring still makes spring in the mind 

When sixty years are told ; 

Love wakes anew this throbbing heart, 
And we are never old. 

Over the winter glaciers 
I see the summer glow, 

And through the wild-piled snowdrift 
The warm rose-buds below.’ 


BRANSCOMB is not a fashionable watering-place ; there is neither 
pier nor band, nor has any joint-stock company yet been found eager 
to experiment on the capabilities of the situation by the erection of 
a monster hotel eight stories high, with Louvre windows com- 
manding the wide-stretching Channel and distant Atlantic. Brans- 
comb still languishes in obscurity; no speculative charlatan has 
discovered the peculiar balm of its atmosphere, and published it to 
the world as an elysium in whose calm breast lurk healing and the 
renewal of life. Branscomb produces nothing except a little lace— 
the patient work of women and children—is celebrated for nothing. 
Nobody, in the accepted sense of the word, was ever born at Brans- 
comb. The name of the village figureth not in the Biographical Dic- 
tionary. Nothing ever comesfrom Branscomb. There is not so much as 
a ruined castle, historically famous, in the shadow of whose walls the 
frivolous may picnic. One dilapidated martello tower alone marks 
the landscape. Why built, it is rather difficult to imagine ; for it 
is hardly within the limits of the possible that any hostile invader 
would ever essay to land at Branscomb. The cliffs are bold and 
high, of a dark-red clay, rugged and crumbling-looking, as if of so 
loose a fabric that they might slip down into the ocean at any mo- 
ment with briefest warning. Irregular in outline, grandly pic- 
turesque, is that western seaboard, while the inland landscape is fair 
as paradise. 

Fishing is the chief, or indeed the only, resource of Branscomb. 
The village proper, the original Branscomb, is but a collection of 
fishermen’s huts and a public-house or two. That Branscomb which 
visitors affect, and which calls itself a waterjng-place, boasts a 
little bit of Parade, bounded by a roughly built sea-wall, a dozen or 
so of smallish, lowish houses, with bow-windows, much wooden 
balcony and verandah, and gardens abutting on the Parade. On 
the higher ground beyond this spot certain adventurous builders, 
oppressed with the builder’s speculative propensity and with no 
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more promising field for its exercise, have tacked on a few 
meagre villas, standing desolate in quarter-acre enclosures, which 
neither cultivation nor climate has educated into gardens. There 
is the beginning of a terrace—five slim bow-windowed houses 
breasting the stormy winds on the rise of a hill; houses inhabited 
by the wealthier of the fishermen, whose wives and families subside 
into kitchens and outhouses whenever Fortune favours them with 
lodgers. All the year round the fly-blown cards hang in the parlour- 
windows, but only in the glare and blaze of the summer solstice.come 
visitors to Branscomb. Then perchance a few families from Long 
Sutton enliven the scene: troops of noisy children, who revel on the 
beach and scare the seagulls with their still harsher voices ; a pair 
or two of maiden sisters, who pace meekly up and down the narrow 
path atop of the rugged cliff, and sniff the briny breezes from the 
Atlantic, and congratulate themselves on the acquisition of a store 
of health, to be put away, like the household linen or the best glass 
and china, for future use. 

Ocean’s strand at Branscomb is hard and stony. There is no 
stretch of level sand for the delight of youth and infancy, no chalky 
cave where young mothers can sit and gossip and make pinafores, 
while their little ones raise those frail and perishable castles which 
seem fit types of future endeavour and its vain result. The friendly 
homely beauties of Ramsgate and Broadstairs are not here; but in 
their stead a certain wild picturesqueness, a certain rugged gran- 
deur, not without its charm. 

The Branscomb season—that halcyon period when the Parade 
and the five villas and the six houses in the terrace are wont to 
brim over with human life, and the local butcher will display as 
many as six legs of mutten pendent from his grim array of iron 
hooks on a Saturday morning—had not yet begun. The local grocer, 
stationer, linen-draper, and fancy-repositor had not yet ordered his 
summer stock of one-dozen pairs buff boots, thirteen as twelve. 
The two bathing-machines which enjoyed a monopoly of the Brans- 
comb bathers still hibernated in the darkness of their winter shed. 
In a word, Branscomb had not yet awakened. Mr. Topsaw, the 
Long Sutton auctioneer, land-surveyor, and house-agent, had there- 
fore ample room and verge enough for his selection of a house 
adapted to the requirements—to use Mr. Topsaw’s familiar phrase— 
of a gentleman of property and his daughter, and affording accom- 
modation for the gentleman of property’s friends. Under these for- 
tunate circumstances, Mr. Topsaw naturally chose the most expen- 
sive of the villas, and took care to inform the proprietress thereof 
that terms were not a consideration to the gentleman of property; 
his own profit by the transaction being five per cent on the entire 
rental, to say nothing of the promise of a sovereign down on the 
nail, which Mr. Topsaw extorted from the lone widow who kept the 
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house, by way of ‘dowser,’ as he expressed it, as a mark of gratitude 
for his selection of her above her fellows, when he had the world of 
Branscomb all before him where to choose, and might so easily have 
carried the sunshine of his favour elsewhere. 

It appears in the common order of things that when a variety 
of detached dwellings besprinkle the outskirts of a town or village, 
the dwelling last erected and farthest from the station, if station 
there be, and all other amenities of the settlement, is the largest 
and most architecturally pretentious of the number. 

This was the case with Branscomb. Its ultima thule was a 
stuccoed villa of the Italian gothic order, surmounted by a cam- 
panile tower, whose sides were open to the winds of heaven, and 
whose roof had been copied from the tender simplicity of an ex- 
tinguisher. The house stood higher than its neighbours, on a road 
that ascended gradually from the low-lying village to the level of 
the cliff, divided from its margin by a cornfield. There was a gar- 
den, or arid tract of land, which grew wall-flowers, stocks, a scanty 
herbage that passed for grass, and in their due season marigolds 
and mignonette; one lonely monthly rose languished against 
the stuccoed wall, and by way of wood a belt of scanty bushes of 
- the coniferous or sea-side tribe, shaped like the plumes that adorn 
a hearse, had been planted within the open iron-rail that divided 
the grounds from the dusty road. This domain, which did not 
boast as much cedar as would have made a pencil, nevertheless 
derived its name from that stately tree, and was called the Cedars. 

Remote and solitary as the place was, it enchanted Flora. It 
‘was at least different from Fitzroy-square; that vast sweep of ocean 
with its infinite variety refreshed her eye as water-pools restore the 
traveller in Arabian deserts. She declared herself enraptured, and 
showered grateful kisses upon her father’s grizzled hair, as he sat 
by the drawing-room window—the summer merit of the Cedars con- 
sisted in its walls being almost entirely window—and rested after 
a fifteen-miles’ coach-journey from Long Sutton. 

‘How good of you to come here, papa,’ she exclaimed ; ‘and how 
clever of you to think of Branscomb, instead of letting me drag you 
off to Brittany or somewhere, tiring you to death with steamers, 
and rails, and diligences, and goodness knows what! I should think 
this must be quite as good as Brittany—as wild, and grand, and 
picturesque. Of course there are cathedrals there, and ruins, I 
suppose, and so on, for people to rush about and expiore; but we 
can do very well without cathedrals, can’t we, papa? or if we have 
a sudden yearning for gothic architecture, we can go to Rougemont 
for a day or two. Now, dearest father, say you are pleased with 
Branscomb, and that it’s just as nice to-day as when you were a boy.’ 

She said this with that tender anxious air which had become 
almost habitual to her of late ‘in her intercourse with her father. A 
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sad foreboding of sorrow to come had been creeping gradually home to 
her loving heart; the fact of her father’s altered health had become 
a stern reality beyond his power of concealment. That he was 
weaker than of old, more easily tired, more subject to pain, were 
bitter truths he could no longer hide from the keen eyes of love. 
But the worst Flora knew not. She knew not that her father’s life 
hung by a thread, and that any moment of the long summer day 
might be his last. She thought him changed, grown so much older 
in one short year, but she tried to believe that this was but the 
natural decline of the strong man’s life, only the beginning of a long 
old age. Night and day she prayed God to spare him—to spare him 
for years to come, for all the days of her life; she could not imagine 
her life without him. Was it possible she could live, leave him 
lying in his narrow grave, hidden from the sunshine and the glory 
of the universe, and go on living, and even find some kind of happi- 
ness without him ? She remembered one of the girls at Miss May- 
duke’s, whose father had died suddenly, and who had come back to 
school a few weeks afterwards in her black frocks. She had cried 
a good deal at first, in the dismal twilight interval between the 
studies, and at night in the dormitory; but her tears seemed to dry 
quickly enough, and she learnt her lessons, and ate her dinner, and 
looked forward to the holidays, just the same as the rest, and her 
voice soon grew loud and clamorous in the playground, like the 
other voices. 

Dr. Ollivant enjoyed Branscomb almost as heartily as Flora. 
He seemed a new man now that he had escaped from the scientific 
atmosphere of Wimpole-street; all the more so, perhaps, because he 
had also escaped from the society of Walter Leyburne, whose de- 
monstrative youth had weighed him down a little, perpetually suggest- 
ing unpleasant comparisons, continually reminding him how he had 
let youth and all its opportunities of happiness slip by. A bitter 
thought, that, of one crisis in our lives when supreme happiness was 
just within our reach, and by the sheer perversity and triviality of 
youth we let it slip. A thought to brood over in after years with 
deepest remorse, with grief unspeakable; yes, verily, ‘ a sorrow’s 
crown of sorrow.’ 

But Dr. Ollivant’s memory could recall no such hour. He only 
reflected that youth was a wonderful and beautiful thing, and that 
he had sacrificed it upon the altar of science. He had put aside his 
youth altogether—bartered it, like Esau’s birthright, for his favourite 
mess of pottage. He had won the great race by this very sacrifice ; 
had outstripped the footsteps of his contemporaries, and placed him- 
self in the ranks of eminent and successful men, who were from ten 
to twenty years his senior. Only he had paid the price. He had 
never allowed himself the relaxations or the affections of youth. 

Not until of late had the knowledge of his loss come home to 
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him. But seeing what a bright thing youth appeared in this stranger, 
he began to ask himself whether he had not been cheated out of a 
gift that was almost divine. 

‘If I had known Flora Chamney ten years ago,’ he thought, 
‘if Fate had made us contemporaries, how different my life might 
have been !’ 

There were moments—brief intervals of infatuation no doubt—in 
which he used to ask himself if it were really too late; if he might 
not yet enter the lists with this younger and more attractive rival. 
Nothing definite had been said as yet; he knew that from Mark. 
The young man had hung back somewhat strangely, as it seemed 
to the fond father. 

‘ And yet I'll answer for it he loves her,’ said Mark, in his im- 
petuous way. 

‘ He would be something less, or more, than human if he did not,’ 
answered the doctor. 

But that purblind father drew no inference from the speech. 
He had set his heart upon seeing Walter and Flora married. The 
union would be perfect, like a marriage in a fairy tale. The idea that 
human passion could stir the breast of this grave pale doctor, with 
his deep-set thoughtful eyes, never entered Mr. Chamney’s mind. 

The doctor made the most of his holiday. After all, happiness 
is a thing of the present, and a man might be happy the day before 
his execution if the companion his soul loved dearest cheered him in 
his lonely cell. They chartered a fishing-boat, put up a rough awn- 
ing to shelter them from the sun, and sailed merrily over those blue 
waters from after breakfast till dinner-time. When Mark was tired, 
they made him lie down upon a luxurious bed of sail-cloth and 
carriage-rugs, and Flora read Shelley or Browning to him. 

‘I can’t say I quite understand what they’re driving at,’ he said ; 
‘ but it’s certainly soothing.’ Whereupon he would compose him- 
self to slumber ; and then, after a couple of pages or so, Flora would 
tire of Alastor, or Epipsychidion, and close her book, and talk to Dr. 
Ollivant. 

It was curious to discover how little the doctor knew or cared 
about those modern singers, with whose music Walter Leyburne was 
so familiar. But then, on the other hand, he had read Shakespeare 
and some of his contemporaries with profoundest love, and had 
Homer in his heart of hearts. 

‘I thought you never read anything but medical and scientific 
books ?’ the girl said wonderingly, after he had opened the treasure- 
house of his memory for her entertainment. 

‘I very rarely do now. I had a passion for those Elizabethan 
poets when I was a lad, and for Homer. I think I half lived in the 
old Greek world—a fairyland of dreams—till I began to see that 
science is something nobler than the memory of the past. I have 
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Shakespeare and Homer in my consulting-room, and take down a 
volume once in a way, when I am more than usually tired ; but that 
doesn’t happen often. The inconvenience I most suffer from is 
want of time, not flagging attention; though, by the way, my 
thoughts have gone astray sorely lately.’ He said these last words 
with a regretful look at that innocent young face turned to him so 
frankly. Ah, what pain she gave him by that too candid friendli- 
ness, which told him he might be never more than friend! 

‘Of course,’ exclaimed Flora eagerly, ‘you are over-worked ; 
papa is always saying so. See what harm he has done himself by 
working $0 hard in the prime of his life, though he will get over all 
that, and grow quite strong again by and by, please God. You ought 
not to slave like that, Dr. Ollivant. It is all very well when one 
is young, but as one grows older—’ 

‘I promise to relax my labours somewhat when I am old,’ said 
the doctor ; ‘ but I can hardly claim the privilege of age yet awhile. 
Ancient as I doubtless appear to your young eyes, I am not forty.’ 

‘Indeed!’ said Flora. She had the vaguest estimate of the 
various stages of life—whether a man were old at forty or only be- 
gan to be old at sixty. In her juvenile imagination life after thirty 
was but a downhill progress. Youth and good looks, with most 
things that sweeten life, disappear behind the crest of that hill 
which youth climbs so gaily. She could hardly imagine what the 
journey was like on the other side. She wondered a little at the 
doctor’s half-complaining tone, as he must surely have put away all 
youthful aspirations ever so long ago. 

‘Was it too late?’ he asked himself sometimes, with a wild 
flash of hope. 

She listened with rapt attention when he talked to her. His 
conversation at least could charm her. She was even interested in 
his career—curious about that laborious youth which he had spent 
in parish drudgery or in foreign hospitals. Then he opened his heart 
and mind for her, and painted a life that was not altogether un- 
heroic, not without some human interest ; but not a whisper, not 
a breath of youth’s enchantment, nothing of love or woman’s love- 
liness. 

Once, deeming him so far removed from herself by reason of his 
advanced years, she was bold enough to ask a question that to him 
was startling : 

‘In all you tell me, you have never mentioned—’ she began 
rather shyly, and then was obliged to reconstruct her sentence: ‘I 
wonder that in all your travels you never met any one—whom you 
—whom you cared for well enough to marry.’ 

He looked at her with that strange half-bitter look whose 
meaning she could not read. 

‘Curious,’ he said, ‘ wasn’t it? Curious that I didn’t tread the 
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beaten track: fall in love with some respectable young woman at 
twenty; marry at twenty-three ; go back to Long Sutton, and set up as 
-& family practitioner ; walk in the footsteps of my father, in short ; 
and look forward with placid resignation to the day when my name 
should be written under his on the family tombstone. I daresay 
after all that is the happiest manner of life, if modern youth could 
only put aside its passionate aspirations for something better. After 
all, are not the lives of all men written in water? Our petty strug- 
gles to win fame are, for the most part, futile, or the reward of 
our labours as perishable as the Grecian’s crown of wild olive. Yet 
perhaps a doctor, whose life is in a manner a hand-to-hand conflict 
with the great mystery of pain, may take a purer pleasure out of his 
smallest victories than the man who wastes his nights in verse- 
writing, or his days in painting pictures which could have been 
painted better three hundred years ago. Our profession,’ with some 
touch of pride, ‘is at least progressive.’ 

‘It is a noble profession,’ said Flora, ‘ and I don’t wonder you 
are proud of it. But please don’t run down our poor painters, even 
if Raffaelle and Titian did paint better. They had popes, and 
emperors, and people, you know, to encourage them. I hope you 
don’t despise painters.’ 

‘Hardly. Yet, I confess there seems to me something rather 
ignoble in any profession which produces only ornament—a life 
entirely given to the cultivation of fancy.’ 

‘But you haven’t told me why you didn’t marry ?’ 

‘First, because I put the marriage question out of my mind 

altogether when I took up the profession of medicine.’ 

‘What, made up your mind to be an old bachelor !’ 

‘No; but made up my mind to succeed in my profession before I 
ventured to contemplate the idea of marriage.’ 

‘Ah,’ said Flora, with a compassionate sigh, ‘ that was a pity, 
because—’ 

‘ Because what?’ he asked, when she stopped in the middle of 
her sentence. 

‘ Because it takes such a long time to succeed in any profession, 
and—please don’t be offended if I say anything that sounds rude— 
by the time a man has succeeded, he must be an old bachelor.’ 

‘An old bachelor! I suppose, now, in your mind that means 
anyone on the wrong side of thirty ?’ 

‘Why, yes; at Miss Mayduke’s we used to call thirty old; but 
I daresay that’s only a schoolgirl’s notion.’ 

‘Do you think it quite preposterous, now, for a man of my age, 
much nearer forty than thirty, to have some idea of marriage ?’ 
‘ Not at all,’ she exclaimed eagerly, and a gleam of gladness shot 





into the doctor’s dark eyes, ‘ provided you married a suitable person.’ 


The pleased look faded as quickly as it had come. 
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‘What do you mean by asuitable person ? Some one of my own 
age, I suppose.’ 

‘Of your own age, or a few years younger. Not an old maid, 
with disagreeable prim ways, or a cat and a parrot; but some charm- 
ing widow. There was a widow who had two daughters at Miss 
Mayduke’s ; her husband had been in the China trade—silk, or tea, 
or something. She used to dress so stylishly.’ 

‘Thanks. I abhor stylish widows. IfI were forced to make an 
election between two evils, I would rather have the old maid with her 
cat and parrot. I should have-a greater chance of peace. No, 
Flora, I will never marry, unless—’ 

‘Unless what ?’ 

‘Unless I can love, and be loved again.’ 

Flora twirled the leaves of her book, and gave another little 
compassionate sigh, faint as the summer breath that stirs a fallen 
rose-leaf. 

Poor infatuated man! She was really sorry for him. As if any 
one could win all the brightest things of earth, and, after having 
given his youth to the swift race for fame, turn back and say, ‘ O, 
but I also desire the joys of the rose-garden !’ Why, the end of the 
race leaves him far off in the bleak desert, the shingly Patagonian 
waste of middle age, where there is no rose-garden. 

She felt a curious, half-scornful, half-tender pity for the grave 
doctor after this, and thought more of him and his lonely life than 
she had thought until now, wondering whether he would ever see 
any one of a suitable age, whom he could like; trying to imagine 
what kind of sentiment love must be between people who were past 
thirty ; whether the gentleman would write romantic love-letters, and 
the lady would blush and tremble at his footsteps just the same as 
in youth. She could not imagine anything so incongruous as middle — 
age and romance ; she could only picture the courtship a business 
transaction, the marriage a sober prosaic affair, the bride dressed 
in silver-gray silk. Feeling therefore the utter impossibility of the 
doctor ever finding his way back to the rose- garden, she was par- 
ticularly kind to him—dangerously, fatally kind—for she inflamed 
his passion to fever-point. 











HOW MR. PENLAKE EXERCISED A PROCTOR 


In the year of grace 18—, it pleased the ancient house of Congre- 
gation of the University of Oxford to enact in dog-Latin—which out 
of mercy to the scholastic instincts of our readers we forbear to 
quote—that, whereas candidates for ‘ responsions’ (vulgarly called 
‘smalls,’ or the ‘little-go’ examination) hitherto had paid a fee of 
one pound for the privilege of running their chance of being plucked, 
in future the University would charge one guinea to each undergra- 
duate who should offer himself to ‘ respond’—whatever ‘ responding’ 
may mean. 

Shortly after the promulgation of this solemn decree, which, by 
the way, occupied about half a column of the Times, a notice was 
issued to the effect that the Junior Proctor would attend in the hall 
of College, between the hours of one and two on the following 
Friday, in order to receive the names of candidates for responsions, 
who were required to adduce certain papers as evidences of their 
identity, sanity, and membership of the University. 

Obediently to this summons, some three hundred youths, attired 
in academicals, congregated in and about the hall aforesaid, wherein 
on the dais was seated the Junior Proctor, engaged in the thankless 
task of latinising the homely prenomina of Joneses, Smiths, and 
Robinsons. 

‘Your name, sir, and college, sir ?’ snapped the official at a tall 
stripling. 

‘ Herbert Maurice Smith of Wadham,’ was the intelligible reply. 
Whereupon down went the young man’s name as Herbertius Mauri- 
tius Smith &é Collegio Wadhamiensi. ‘Smith,’ you will remark, 
being incapable of latinisation, was permitted to remain in all its 
native cacophony. 

‘A guinea, sir,’ observed the Proctor perfunctorily ; and Mr. 
Smith, having come provided with a sovereign and a shilling, popped 
it down smilingly, and departed, devoutly hoping that the examiners 
would overlook his very Oxonian Euclid, and exceedingly gentlemanly 
arithmetic—his exercises in the latter science having hitherto been 
almost wholly confined to the study of ‘ odds,’ and the mysteries of 
book-making in general. 

To him succeeded a young gentleman, whose sporting costume 
contrasted most strangely with that curtailed caricature of the old 
Benedictine habit partially covering his shoulders. He announced 
himself briefly as Mr. Richard Penlake of Brazenface College; which 
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respectable patronymic, after being duly amplified to suit the medi- 
‘eval proclivities of the University, was written down carefully by the 
Proctor. Looking over the dignitary’s shoulders to see that there 
was no mistake about it, and being satisfied with the accuracy of 
the entry, Mr. Penlake proceeded to pull carelessly a sovereign out 
of his trousers-pocket. Then he flung it magnificently on the table 
with the air of a man paying away money which was not of the 
slightest consequence. 

‘A guinea, if you please,’ remarked the Proctor, looking rather 
foolish at the sovereign, and perhaps a trifle angrily at Mr. Penlake. 

‘ The fee’s a pound,’ replied that gentleman coolly. 

‘ The fee, sir,’ retorted the Proctor deliberately, ‘is a guinea.’ 

‘But,’ urged Mr. Penlake, appealing to his brother students, who 
were crowding round the table, ‘I’ve always been used to pay a pound.’ 

At this sally there arose a complete roar of laughter. Mr. Pen- 
lake was well known as a gentleman who had made very heavy 
efforts to ‘ respond’ satisfactorily, but hitherto without success. In 
fact, he had already paid many pounds to an unkind University, 
which does not return fees to those whom the examiners in their 
discretion think fit to reject. 

‘ Silence!’ cried the Proctor, rising angrily from his seat. Then 
turning to Mr. Penlake, ‘ A shilling if you please, or I shall erase 
your name from the list.’ 

Mr. P. fumbled first in one pocket, then in the other ; but, although 
he found several pipes handy, he did not seem to be possessed of 
either silver, gold, or notes. In his perplexity he faced right about, 
addressing himself incontinently to every one : 

‘Look here. This is my last chance for smalls. I wish one of 
you fellows would lend me a shilling.’ 

In a trice a dozen hands proffered the needful coin. Where- 
upon Mr. Penlake, ejaculating ‘ Thanks !’ clutched at the nearest, 
and then with great gravity deposited it by the side of the sovereign 
on the table. 

‘Next time, sir,’ observed the Proctor sarcastically, ‘ you will 
remember—a guinea.’ 

‘ Next time, sir,’ rejoined Mr. Penlake, ‘I propose to give the 
University of Cambridge a turn.’ 

Whereat the audience grinned—the general impression being 
that, unlike ‘ Adolphus Smalls’ of the famous ballad,.he would be 
plucked again, even though he might ‘put on coaches three,’ and 
‘read all night with towelled head.’ Mr. Penlake himself thought 
otherwise, and as he strolled back to his college, he registered a 
solemn vow that when he had secured his testamur, or certificate of 
having passed, he would take his revenge on that sharp-tongued © 
Junior Proctor who had raised the laugh against him, not altogether 
unsuccessfully. 

Turnp Senrties, Vou. Il. F.S. Vou. XXII. EE 
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For Mr. Penlake, though exceedingly idle, and in debt, and im- 
pecunious, we must not regard asa dunce. The great Sir Robert 
Peel, the present Lord Chancellor, and a host of other celebrities 
have been ploughed for this same examination, and yet subsequently 
have attained to the most exalted academical distinction. A ‘ pluck’ 
often operates favourably in taking the conceit out of young persons, 
who at school have been so worshipped as paragons that they have 
already begun to deify their own very ordinary brains. Nor is a 
‘ pluck’ in any case to be regarded as a disgrace. It remains on 
record that three undergraduates of one of our best colleges, all 
three being men of the highest social position, achieved no less than 
twenty-seven plucks between them. Each of these gentlemen is 
now a beneficed clergyman, highly respected, and occupying a sphere 
of wide usefulness. In short, their early failures have not one whit 
impaired their subsequent well-merited success in life. No doubt 
they often laugh over their hard-fought battles with the examiners. 
Forsan et hec olim meminisse juvabit. 

To return to Mr. Penlake. This little brush with proctorial 
authority put him on his mettle. Of course the story of how he had 
always been used to pay one pound spread like wildfire over the 
University, where men will subsidise you for any bon mot, which will 
serve to fire-off at a wine or a breakfast, provided that it be quite 
fresh, and safe to raise a laugh. In the merriment occasioned by 
his words no one joined more heartily than their author; but per- 
haps he felt all the more acutely that he would be singularly stul- 
tified if he missed his mark in the Schools. Hence he set to work 
with a will; to him Sunday was as a working day, night as morn- 
ing. He cut all parties, eschewed liquors, from champagne down to 
small-beer, and the outcome of such energy was, that he got his 
previous reading into ship-shape ; and when once in the cockpit, 
and face to face with the string of ugly questions, so effectually 
floored the papers, that he was let off with a minimum of vivd-voce, 
and departed from the Schools bespattered with the cold compliments 
of his ancient persecutors, who congratulated him both on the 
quantity and quality of his work most condescendingly. 

‘ Now,’ said Mr. Penlake, as he accepted his testamur from Pur- 
due, bearing the autographs of two individuals whom he had cause 
enough to abhor—‘ now, to serve out my friend the Junior Proctor.’ 

About the date of this veracious history a certain M. Lecocq had 
just retired from the honourable office of cook of Boniface College. 
Whether he and the then Master agreed to differ, this deponent 
sayeth not ; suffice it, that M. Lecocq transferred his artistic ability 
from Boniface kitchen to a restaurant in the High-street, which 
straightway became the place for the juvenile gourmet to eat, and 
learn what art can effect. M. Lecocq found his enterprise rather 
more arduous than he had anticipated. The Vice-Chancellor of the 
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period was a very stately courteous gentleman; but not at all dis- 
posed to relax academical discipline. He it was who, when Mr. 
Thackeray requested permission to deliver his lectures on ‘ The Four 
Georges’ within the precincts of the University, asked the great 
satirist, innocently enough, who he was, and what work he had 
written. 

‘I am the author of Vanity Fair,’ replied Thackeray. 

‘ Vanity Fair!’ exclaimed the Vice-Chancellor; ‘a dissenting 
publication I presume.’ 

The good man, not being a novel-reader, imagined that the 
grandest work of that period was a tract. However, if severe upon 
the guild of letters, the great don could also wield the rod of office 
against another branch of art with rigour. Gastronomy to him was 
as sinful as fiction. Hence, shortly after the institution of the Res- 
taurant Lecocq, he was down upon its talented proprietor. 

‘I understand,’ said he, ‘that you have infringed the statute 
which provides that no person shall sell to any member of this Uni- 
versity, being in statu pupillari, cooked meats.’ 

‘You vould not have me serve ze gentlemans vid raw?’ urged 
the monsieur, by way of defence. 

Whereunto the Vice-Chancellor responded by inflicting a fine, 
called in University parlance ‘a sconce,’ and M. Lecocq departed, 
as one may imagine, tolerably disgusted with this specimen of offi- 
cial tyranny. 

Now it happened on the return of M. Lecocq from his interview 
with the Vice-Chancellor that he encountered Mr. Penlake, whose 
features were exuberant with joviality, waving in triumph his tes- 
tamur. 

‘Look here, Lecocq,’ he cried; ‘look at these autographs—very 
rare. Talk about the autographs of Shakespeare, Milton, Guy 
Fawkes, Oliver Cromwell, and all those kind of people—they’re 
nothing to these, simply nothing. Lecocq, I must dine—sump- 
tuously, mind you—all the delicacies of the season—expense no 
object—seven o’clock—you understand.’ 

Then, without waiting for the worthy Frenchman’s reply, Mr. 
Penlake darted away, and was soon buried in the recesses of a hair- 
dresser’s establishment; from whence he emerged, after a time, car- 
rying a largish brown-paper parcel. 

Next he wended his way towards the establishment of a well- 
known tailor, where he exchanged his commoner’s for a scholar’s 
gown, to the utter amazement of the honest tradesman, who, to 
use his own phraseology, ‘ Allers guy Muster Penlake credit for 
being a gennelum, but not for being a schollard.’ The credit part 
of the business was, we fear, only too true, inasmuch as our hero 
occupied two pages and a half of a large ledger, the total being in 
three figures. A warm bath, a glass of bitters, a shampoo, and a 
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game of billiards made up the time to seven o’clock, when Mr. 
Penlake duly presented himself at the door of M. Lecocq’s estab- 
lishment in the classic High-street. 

‘Dinner, sir?’ said the waiter. ‘Yessir. Fust pair, left.’ 

Up-stairs lumbered Mr. Penlake, very hungry indeed, and most 
anxious to do full justice to the best dinner in Oxford. He thought 
he heard a titter on the stairs, but it didn’t disturb him. The 
room looked bright and cheerful, and his feelings were those of a 
man at peace with all the world except the Junior Proctor. 

‘What will you drink, sir?’ asked the waiter, returning with 
something approaching a grin on his features. 

‘Sham, Charles, sham—dry—that’ll do to begin with. And, 
I say, Charles, look sharp.’ 

Again-a titter. However, Charles rapidly reappeared with the 
seductive fluid, the cork of which he drew deliberately. Then he 
remarked with an effort at sang froid: 

‘M. Lecocq, sir, sorry, sir; no soup, sir. Will you have up 
the salmon, sir ?’ 

An expletive was on the tip of Mr. Penlake’s tongue, but he 
suppressed it, intimating that he didn’t care what they brought him 
so long as they did not keep him waiting. 

Clank, clank of the plates, and, presto! the salmon was on the 
table, and Charles out of the room, laughing as he went rather ex- 
plosively. 

‘What the doose!’ ejaculated Mr. Penlake, as he endeavoured 
to help himself with the fish-slice, which somehow would not pene- 
trate. ‘What the doose! Why I’m dashed if it isn’t raw!’ 

With a bound he rushed to the bellrope and pulled till it yielded 
with a crack. He was about to inflict summary chastisement on 
the luckless Charles, whose voice was heard outside the door con- 
vulsed with merriment, when, with a serious countenance, enter no 
less a personage than M. Lecocq. 

‘ Plait-il, M’sieur ?’ imperturbably. 

‘ Look here—I say—this is some confounded practical joke of 
Charles’s.’ 

‘Not so, sare. I ’ave been, as you say, sconzed by your Vize- 
Chanzellor. He say that I musd not geef ze gentlemans cooked 
meads. Zo I obey ze statudes, and I geef them raw! Zo!’ 

‘But I can’t make myself into a cannibal or a German,’ ex- 
claimed Mr. Penlake ; ‘and I’m doosed hungry, upon my honour I 
am, Lecocq.’ 

‘You musd obey ze statudes of ze Univairsité.’ 

‘Hang the statutes! I suppose my good friend, the Junior 
Proctor, has hauled you up before the Vice, eh ?’ 

‘ Yace,’ answered Lecocq. ‘ It vos ’im.’ 
Whereupon Mr. Penlake took monsieur by the button-hole, and 
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commenced confidences which caused much laughter to both speaker 
and listener. In fact he was revealing his project of playing a prac- 
tical joke on this very Proctor whose officiousness had caused M. 
Lecocq to be mulcted. 

‘Goot, goot, vare goot!’ shouted the Frenchman. ‘ Yace, yace, 
you shall ’ave some cooked meads for dinner—in faive minits, Mees- 
ter Penlake. Bud you muzd pay ze sconze if you are caught in 
the act of eating ze mead which is not raw.’ 

‘ That’s a bargain,’ was the ready reply. 

Accordingly, within the stated five minutes, Charles, with the 
humblest apologies, was engaged in serving Mr. Penlake with a 
delicious menu. The soup was discovered, salmon appeared done 
to a turn, entrées succeeded, and, in one word, repletion was attained 
within five-and-forty minutes after feeding commenced. 

To champagne succeeded claret, curacoa, coffee, cigars. By 
the time that Great Tom of Christ Church was booming away his 
hundred-and-one discords, to announce that it was past nine o’clock, 
and the number of students on Wolsey’s Foundation had not yet 
been altered by the authority of Parliament, Mr. Penlake was plea- 
sant, jovial, perhaps larky, bnt certainly not inebriate. A soda-and- 
brandy caused him to rise just one degree further in the direction 
of liveliness, after which he declared himself as ‘ altogether fit,’ and 
accordingly proceeded to prepare for action. 

First, he took his innocent trencher-cap, and smashed it to a jelly. 

Secondly, he slewed his tie round to the back of his ear. 

Thirdly, he extracted from the before-mentioned brown-paper 
parcel a beard and moustache of copious dimensions, with which 
appendages he invested his own smooth downless countenance. 
Then he superimposed the battered cap, doffed the scholar’s gown, 
and lighted a fresh cigar, carefully scenting himself by sprinkling 
brandy over his beard, linen, and clothes. 

Having surveyed his appearance in the looking-glass, and being 
satisfied that he simulated intoxication successfully, he rang the 
bell and dispatched a messenger to inform him when the Junior 
Proctor was going his rounds. 

We may inform the non-academical reader that Proctors are 
irresponsible magistrates, who, in our two University towns, can 
enter houses forcibly, dispense with habeas corpus, and commit 
people to prison without the formula ofa trial. These privileges 
they exercise most freely after dark. Hence their habit of peram- 
bulating the town by gaslight, attended by a posse comitatus waned 
appropriately ‘ bulldogs.’ 

After waiting nearly an hour, Mr. Penlake’s outpost advised him 
that the Proctor was sheering down the street, having just benevo- 
lently stepped into the Mitre to stop a quiet supper party. 

On receipt of this intelligence, our hero staggered forth into the 
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street and, affectionately embracing the nearest lamp-post, vocife- 
rated a popular melody, in order to secure attention. 

Authority, thus challenged, hove down promptly upon him. 
Nothing daunted, Mr. Penlake continued his ditty in thorough 
maudlin fashion, stopping only to whiff his cigar, which, as all the 
world knows, is a luxury regarded by the University as somewhat 
more immoral than any of the mentioned sins in the Decalogue. 

‘Your name and college, sir?’ asked the Proctor sternly. 

Mr. Penlake muttered thickly and inaudibly, blowing the smoke 
in the inquirer’s face. 

‘ Your name, sir; and college, sir ?’ 

‘ Ben’1—Wooshter,’ was the reply. 

‘Bennel of Worcester, do you say ?’ 

‘ Schpel it with a P, old boy,’ answered the hardened Mr. Penlake. 

‘Pennel. Then, Mr. Pennel, what business have you to be 
in this disgusting state of intoxication? Go home to your college, 
sir, and call upon me at ten o’clock to-morrow morning.’ 

‘I think, sir,’ murmured the Marshal, as the chief bulldog is 
termed, ‘that the gentleman is—hum—ha—is unable to take care 
of himself.’ 

This indeed seemed likely, as Mr. Penlake continued to cling 
incontinently to the lamp-post, as if he needed its support. 

‘We had better take. him to Worcester,’ answered the Proctor, 
by no means in a tone as if he relished the march of a good half 
mile with an inebriate man. Accordingly, two of the bulldogs, ad- 
vancing, seized Mr. Penlake’s arms, and offered their assistance. 

But Mr. Penlake was not going to be removed quietly. He 
struggled and lurched and tumbled into the gutter, until he had 
fairly got the Proctor into a towering passion. 

‘Carry him!’ he shouted indignantly. And thus it came to pass 
that a procession was formed, and the word to march having been 
given, they bore the recumbent Mr. Penlake to Worcester and de- 
posited him comfortably at the college gate. But the porter, on 
being summoned, disavowed all knowledge of Mr. Penlake. Nor 
was there, as it appeared, any undergraduate of the name of Bennel 
or Pennel on the college books. 

‘ What is your college ?’ shouted the Proctor. 

‘Maudlin,’ grunted Mr. Penlake stupidly. 

‘Then why did you say Worcester ?’ 

‘I—I didn’t shay Woosher ; I shed M-Maudlin.’ 

There was nothing for it but to resume their march. To the 
reader unacquainted with the geography of Oxford, we may state 
that Worcester College is distant from Magdalen (or Maudlin) Col- 
lege about a mile and a quarter. 

‘ Dear, dear,’ yawned the unlucky Proctor, ‘ I’m tired to death as 
it is, and, besides, it’s getting late. This is very, very unpleasant.’ 
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Tramp, tramp down Beaumont-street, Broad-street, Holywell, 
Long Wall. At length they arrived at Magdalen College, the bull- 
dogs almost ready to drop from carrying some thirteen stone of 
_ inert humanity. 

On summoning the janitor of Waynfiete’s Foundation, Mr. Ben- 
nel, or Pennel, was indignantly repudiated. What was to be done ? 
The man seemed too idiotically intoxicated to be guilty of a prac- 
tical joke. However, the Proctor began to entertain suspicions. 

‘ If you don’t tell me, sir, at once your true name and college, 
TVU—T'll expel you, sir, from this University, sir !’ 

These terrible words he shouted in Mr. Penlake’s ear. 

‘ Whash use of making susch row? I shed Sin Johnsh. Take 
me to Sin Johnsh.’ 

‘ You prevaricate, sir,’ replied the Proctor. ‘ You have dragged 
us to two other colleges; and let me tell you, you have done so at 
your peril.’ 

Mr. Penlake was acting with some nous. He meant to give his 
enemy a good walk in order to have the laugh of him. For this 
reason he mentioned the names of colleges as far apart as he could, 
thereby entailing upon the weary official and his officers the maxi- 
mum of hard work. 

In high dudgeon the whole party retraced their steps towards St. 
Giles’s, and after several stoppages, caused by the fatigue of the bull- 
dogs, they eventually reached St. John’s College, where, as before, 
the porter denied Mr. Penlake admittance. Here, however, the bull- 
dogs began to protest their inability to act as beasts of burden beyond 
a reasonable limit. So a council of war was held. The Marshal 
opined that Mr. Penlake, who was reposing cosily on the pavement, 
was a member of Christ Church. One bulldog could swear that he 
belonged to Merton ; another that he had seen him in a surplice in 
New College Chapel. The Marshal’s opinion, being entitled to 
most weight, prevailed ; and therefore once more the burden was lifted, 
and borne, amid the muttered execrations of the bulldogs, to Can- 
terbury-gate. There the porter, having strict instructions from 
brave old Dr. Gaisford, the then Dean of Christ Church, to hold no 
parley with Proctors, slammed the door in their faces. Indignant 
beyond measure at this rebuff, the Proctor gave orders to convey 
Mr. Penlake to the lock-up, in spite of a remonstrance from the 
Marshal that he would in that case be associated with parties of the 
opposite sex, who, for real or supposed naughtiness, were confined 
in the University prison-cell—an eventuality which, to the mind 
of the Marshal, appeared more than terrible. The Proctor, how- 
ever, wanted to get to bed, and, inasmuch as something must be 
done with this man of no college, he preferred to put him under lock 
and key. Accordingly, the bulldogs prepared to lift Mr. Penlake 
once again. That gentleman, however, had no idea of anything so 
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serious as imprisonment. He felt, therefore, that he must escape 
from his present situation by hook or by crook. His first move was 
to regain his legs. : 

‘I’m better now,’ he muttered. ‘T’ll try and walk.’ 

‘Why didn’t you tell us your college ?’ whispered the Marshal 
confidentially. 

‘ T’ve told you oncé,’ he said, more rationally; ‘ it’s Wadham.’ 

Finding that the prisoner could walk, the bulldogs very readily 
allowed him the use of his legs, retaining him by his arms only. 
In this fashion the procession reached the quadrangle formed by the 
- Bodleian, All Souls, Brasenose, and St. Mary’s Church, in the 
centre of which stands the Radcliffe Library. As they passed the 
church, Mr. Penlake dexterously thrust one leg under the bulldog 
who held his right arm, thereby tripping him up. Then, by a quick 
movement, as one man fell, he wrenched himself from the grasp of 
the other, and thus in a trice stood at liberty. Before the Marshal, 
who realised the hoax, could seize his gown, he had bounded away 
from them down Brasenose-lane at a tearing pace; turning sharp 
round by Exeter, he made for the Broad-street, where, distancing 
his pursuers, he divested himself of his beard and moustache, flung 
away his scholar’s gown, twisted round his tie, and then deliberately 
turned back and encountered the Proctor in the Turl. 

‘Your name and college, sir?’ 

‘ Penlake of Brazenface.’ 

‘ Where is your gown, sir.’ 

‘I’ve left it in Trinity.’ 

‘Did you meet any one running in the Broad-street ?’ 

‘Yes, sir; a man with a beard; about my height.’ 

‘Thank you, sir. Don’t let me meet you without your gow 
again at this time of night.’ : 

Mr. Penlake bowed, and triumphantly marched off to his college, 
where, at a supper of superlative festivity, he told the story to an 
admiring circle. 

Luckily for Mr. Penlake, the Junior Proctor went out of office 
during the next vacation. Of course, by degrees it oozed out that 
Mr. Pennel, of so many colleges, was really Mr. Penlake. How- 
ever, he never suffered, directly or indirectly, from the results of this 
adventure. Indeed, it was whispered that the good old Head of 
Brazenface was so delighted at a joke being played upon one from 
whom he differed ecclesiastically and politically, that it was solely 
on account of this escapade that he awarded to Mr. Penlake a cer- 
tain valuable exhibition. We must, however, accept that as mere 
scandal. Our hero, having once passed the dreaded smalls, took 
more kindly to reading, and eventually achieved his B.A. sleeves, to 
the credit of himself and his college. Hence, perhaps, he merited 
the patronage of his worthy chief. COMPTON READE, M.A. 





OBSERVATIONS ON ENGLISH DOMESTIC 
ARCHITECTURE 


ARCHITECTURE has suffered more than any other branch of the fine 
arts from professional exclusiveness and indifference. It has been 
too much a habit to think that no rules are of force but those which 
conform to classical, medieval, or Italian standards—those, in fact, 
which have been sanctioned by the long-established practice of the 
profession. Much as we admire the great works of the past, and 
delight in the matchless forms of beauty which they present to the 
eye, we are conscious, at the same time, that they would not suit 
the wants of modern society; and every attempt merely to revive 
the form of them, except for ecclesiastical purposes, reminds us of 
the parable of putting new wine into old bottles. Mankind is greater 
than houses, and the wants of society ought to be more important, 
in deciding the character of a building intended for social purposes, 
than the ancient styles. Surely, if modern life can produce its own 
poetry, and decide the character of its own ideal in matters of 
thought, it ought to be qualified to determine the character of its 
architecture. It was so in the Tudor era; and the only development 
of the art which has fairly represented the nation was the domestic 
and civil architecture produced at that period. Since then we have 
tamely submitted to the arbitrary dictation of the ‘styles.’ But 
the time has at length come for subjecting all these things to the 
crucial tests of criticism, and for reasserting the strong natural 
claims of common sense to be heard in the debate. 

We have early indications of a movement of the public mind in 
this direction in the Principles —that remarkable work of the 
great English architect of this century, the late Augustus Welby 
Pugin. No man that ever lived was more committed to a ‘style,’ 
or more devoted to medieval art; and yet this was the man who, 
in the zenith of his fame and maturity of his judgment, declared 
that his opinions had undergone a change, and that no buildings 
were so suitable for the English as those which were formed, or had 
been formed, out of the wants of the English people. It wanted all 
the power of a new inspiration to convince the great English medix- 
valist that he had to consider something beyond and before the 
claims of his art; but he was of the true metal; his genius was 
loyal to the highest influences at work in the age. Men of lower 
calibre never get beyond routine. They are never able to throw off 
the incubus of habit—never-able to see beyond the times in which 
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they live. It was the force of an irresistible instinct, discerning 
afar off the coming change, which could so impress upon that mas- 
ter mind the deference due to modern thought. In one of his works, 
Mr. Pugin observes : ‘ Will the architecture of our times, even sup- 
posing it solid enough to last, hand down to posterity any certain 
clue or guide to the system under which it was erected? Surely 
not ; it is not the expression of existing opinions and circumstances, 
but a confused jumble of styles and symbols borrowed from all 
nations and periods. . . . Whilst we profess the creed of Christians, 
whilst we glory in being Englishmen, let us have an architecture, ° 
the arrangements and details of which will alike remind us of our 
faith and country—an architecture whose beauties we may claim as 
our own, whose symbols have originated in our religion and our 
customs. Such an architecture is to be found in the works of our 
great ancestors, whose noble conceptions and mighty works were 
originated and perfected under a faith and system for the most part 
common with our own’ (Apology, p. 6). 

We agree with Mr. Pugin that after the Gothic, which is. not a 
local style at all, Tudor architecture, which is purely English, is 
the most original and characteristic we possess. It is our ver- 
nacular rendering of the Gothic, and, beyond all question, the only 
style of building which has proved itself capable of perfect adapta- 
tion to our ideas and our climate. We adopt it, therefore, as being 
the only style which affords any model on which genuine English 
architecture can be developed. And our observations in this article 
will go no farther than to represent its character and results. 

But there is another feature of the times having an important 

bearing on this question, and that is the recent application of cera- 
mic art on the surface enrichment of brick buildings, and in interiors 
of stone buildings, which is only just coming into general use. It 
is evident, from many fine buildings erected within the last few 
years, that we are gradually feeling our way, and coming to the con- 
clusion that the success of English architecture very much depends 
upon the varied uses and appliances of this beautiful commodity. 
Our English nature is too original to be content with a revival of 
Tudor architecture unaccompanied by improvements of this kind. 
We must adapt it to our wants, and the repeated efforts to do so 
will in time establish a style national in its character and suited 
to the present age. We shall then have buildings which, in pictur- 
esque appearance, will rival those of the most famous continental 
cities. 

What improvements of the Tudor model are needed to produce 
this result have to some extent been suggested in the foregoing 
remarks ; but there is one important fact which ought to have due 
consideration, and that is, our success as colourists, in which we 
are superior to other nations (since the Manchester Art-Treasures 
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Exhibition of 1857 placed it beyond doubt). The gallery of Eng- 
lish paintings at Manchester astonished the world, and placed us in 
the foremost rank as masters of the art of colouring. On that 
occasion our national predilection for rich colours, and the tendency 
of our taste in that direction, was fully displayed. Our painters 
could not, it is true, rival the great continental masters in origin- 
ality of ideas, but they went beyond them in richness of treatment, 
and succeeded in establishing a preéminence which is now univer- 
sally acknowledged. Nothing resembling it has been achieved in - 
any department of art in this country since the Tudor period, and 
then only in the sister art of architecture. Now in the application 
of these results—in the adaptation of rich colours to exteriors and 
interiors of buildings, and in a corresponding adaptation of the 
Tudor model to modern requirements—we have a general conception 
of English domestic architecture as it should be, from which, as a 
starting-point, we may proceed to survey its characteristics in detail. 

We will begin with the dwelling-houses of our artisans—the 
plain quadrilateral blocks of our towns and villages—which origin- 
ated in the untutored instinct of the people over whom professional 
ideas could have exercised but slight influence, and are the staple 
out of which the civil architecture of England is composed. What 
are they, in reality, but reproductions of the Tudor cottage adapted 
to modern use, and without the ornaments belonging to the Tudor 
period? It is true, as a class, that buildings of thig kind are run 
up without reference to artistic demands; but they show in what 
direction the popular taste lies, and that all the splendour of mere- 
tricious art has been insufficient to withdraw the English people 
from their favourite style, and their love of simple substantial ar- 
rangements. Mr. Pugin only spoke the national sentiment when 
he said: ‘ Better is it to do a little substantially, and consist- 
ently with truth, than to produce a great and false show. Cheap 
deceptions of magnificence encourage persons to assume a sem- 
blance of decoration far beyond either their means or their station’ 
(Principles, p. 27). It would be a mistake, however, to suppose 
that houses of this class do not admit of artistic treatment. The 
rooms, on whatever scale, admit of being well proportioned; and 
though it may not be possible to introduce a great variety of detail, 
it is always desirable that the walis should be substantial, and the 
internal arrangements as convenient and symmetrical as possible. 
It is likewise an infringement on the ordinary proportions of the 
Tudor model to carry up buildings higher than two stories; but 
attics may be formed in the roof with advantage and effect, when 
the exigences of trade and the value of property allow any choice 
in the matter. 

The next class of houses we have to consider are the villas and 
mansions of the middle and upper ranks of society; and we confine 
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our’ remarks, of course, to those built after the English manner. 
The modern English mansion is, we think, the most characteristic, 
commodious, and homely, as well as the most picturesque, house to 
be found in this or any other country. With us nothing is finished. 
We are always improving and developing. Our philosophy is ex- 
perimental, and our characteris the same. We build, and pull down, 
and alter till we get what we want; and must have architecture 
that is expansive, like our habits; that may be increased at pleasure, 
or altered and accommodated to existing circumstances ; and just 
such a flexible system as this we possess in our Tudor style. The old 
manor-house, in its simplest proportions, is nothing but an enlarge- 
ment of the Tudor cottage; and the modern English mansion, in 
its primitive state, is a quadrilateral arrangement of the same char- 
acter. When the old house became too small for the occupiers, 
they had only to add wings to it, and this at once, as we may see, 
led to the introduction of gables and their oriels. Towers and tur- 
rets were next required at the terminations of the wings as the 
house developed in size, and suited admirably the purposes for 
which they were required, as well as the style of the building. The 
large dining-halls, picture-galleries, and libraries had their internal 
height increased by means of open roofs, which have a magnificent 
effect, and afford ample opportunity for the display of ornamental 
detail. The windows were sometimes pointed and filled with tracery, 
but our national predilection for horizontal rather than vertical effect 
was displayed in the very low pitch which was generally adopted. 

The same law of necessity determining the structure of a build- 
ing also regulates the proper distribution of its ornamental details, 
which ought never to be, in any case, such as do not express Eng- 
lish ideas of beauty. Small houses, of course, present few external 
features suitable for decoration; when, however, more detail is de- 
sired, the features of the construction which are ugly of themselves 
indicate where the ornament should be placed. The form of con- 
struction necessarily suggests endless variety of detail. Weather- 
ings, string-courses, base-courses, and buttresses are all available, 
and may be made much of as ornamental features. There is scarcely 
any external object that is ugly in itself which may not be made 
ornamental by judicious treatment. Lanterns surmounted with a 
spire are fine features on open roofs, and serve the double purpose 
of ventilation and of a central elevation, to which all the roof-lines 
may be made to converge. For external as well as internal effect 
these details are most important. 

But the recent application of ceramic ornament, either by itself 
or in combination with sculptured details, is a most important addi- 
tion to the resources of the architect, and is, in fact, all that English 
architecture wanted to render it perfectly attractive to the eye. In 
the best designs we have seen the ceramic ornament is introduced 
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immediately under the cornice of the roof, and under the stone 
mouldings which mark on the surface of the walls the proportions 
of the building. It may likewise be introduced with good effect on 
the architraves of doors and windows, and on blocks, entablatures, 
and plinths ; but in all cases it should be placed wnder the project- 
ing mouldings, or on the flat members of the same. We have ob- 
served also in the best designs an admirable gradation of treatment; 
the largest patterns and gayest colours being established nearest the 
roof. <A bold bordering of interlaced scroll-work, with the colours 
positive and bright, has a fine effect underneath the cornice. A 
more subdued effect is sought when the ornament has to be placed 
under the string-courses, midway of the building. Near the point 
of sight quiet colours are most generally adopted; and the treatment 
of blocks and entablatures, where there is a considerable flat surface, 
should be after the manner of a diaper; but in elaborate designs 
they may be enriched to any extent by the introduction of heraldic 
shields or medallion portraits, in every variety of device. Lines of 
coloured bricks are only suitable to relieve the ornament or connect 
it with the surface of the walls, and when used as a cheap substi- 
tute for the Staffordshire tiles, the effect is too flat and tame. 
When expense is no object, the temptation is rather to do too much 
than too little ; and both professional and amateur architects should 
bear in mind that English taste always inclines towards simplicity 
of detail, and that whenever the ornament traverses the building in 
such a way as to interfere with the correctness of its proportions, it 
is overdone. 

If coloured decoration is so conspicuous on elevations, it is much 
more so on walls and ceilings of interiors, where the eye is more 
frequently affected by it. Colour is the divine solace of the mind. 
We walk into the fields in spring and autumn to refresh ourselves 
with the face of nature. Ten thousand tints are there blended be- 
fore our eyes with an effect like the chords ofa very fine symphony. 
It is the mysterious beauty of colour seen in the tempered light 
and beneath the blue sky that produces the charm we feel in the 
summer time. The same charm, to a certain extent, we may have 
reproduced in our homes all the year round. Art can transfer to 
our habitations the varied colours of nature, and no branch of it has 
made more astonishing progress of late than that of surface decora- 
tion. The collection of designs recently exhibited for national 
_ competition at South Kensington Museum—including contributions 
from architectural designers, house-painters, lady students, and 
others—showed at what a state of perfection this beautiful art has 
already arrived ; and what a mass of amateur and professional skill 
is available and ready for employment. The same love of rich col- 
our is traceable in the finest examples of classical and medieval art, 
and in the best of the Egyptian, Etruscan, Pompeian, Arabian, and 
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Indian buildings, proving that the feeling we have described is uni- 
versal. The arts of decoration have advanced so rapidly with the 
march of improvement, that what was once a costly luxury is now 
brought within the reach of those who cannot put up with the com- 
mon house-painter’s whitewash and graining; and the day is ap- 
proaching when no one, with any pretensions to refinement, will be 
without it. More than half our pleasures depend upon colour. 
There is nothing so calculated to enliven the dulness of an English 
winter as good decoration in houses ; and the best designs for flatted 
ceilings, cornices, and wall-papers which have come under our no- 
tice are those which incline to variety and richness of colour, with- 
out being crude in tint and obtrusive in pattern. The worst are 
those in which uniformity is aimed at, and in which the colours se- 
lected are tame, or what are called neutral tints—a fashion which, 
owing to misguided taste, prevailed in this country some few years 
ago. An English house is admirably adapted for tasteful decoration ; 
and the successful arrangement of such a home, be it villa, mansion, 
or country house, in all its details of ornamental structure and interior 
decoration, is exactly the beau ideal of an Englishman’s castle, and 
beyond all doubt an achievement worthy of a master mind. 

The influence of English taste in street architecture is less ap- 
parent. The form and dimensions of a structure intended for the 
transaction of business are invariably determined by circumstances 
which preclude much choice in the matter, but the architect is free 
to follow the rules of art in the ornamental detail of the elevations ; 
and he departs, or otherwise, from the beauty and simplicity of Eng- 
lish art just in proportion to the extent in which he misapplies the 
‘ornamentation. The strange medley of styles to be seen in every 
town which are inconsistent with the character of the structure, and 
the absurd mimicry of the Italian, Gothic, and Grecian styles, 
adopted in utter defiance of our climate and our wants, show that 
the architect had abdicated his functions, as far as English archi- 
tecture is concerned, and made himself the representative of foreign 
feeling and taste. The extent to which this practice has been car- 
ried has had the effect of giving to our streets a cosmopolitan 
appearance, and destroying, in a great measure, what national or 
representative features they formerly possessed. Whether this has 
been altogether a disadvantage to us, in a social point of view, may 
be a question ; but it cannot be doubted that it is at any rate a de- 
parture from pure English taste, which is the matter we are con- © 
cerned with now. 

We do not wish to meddle with details which are strictly of a 
professional nature, but we claim the right of free criticism; the 
right, that is, to point out obvious inconsistencies in existing build- 
ings, and to show what limitations English feeling imposes in prac- 
tice. We have been glad to observe a very great improvement in 
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the style and character of some recent erections, which we presume 
is the result of a more rigid application of our own true principles 
of construction and ornamentation ; but even the best of the street 
elevations to which we refer are very far from exhibiting the pure 
simplicity of form and beauty of detail of our English style. The 
buildings we have praised are those in which the elevations are 
strictly in character with the rest of the structure, and in which the 
ornamental detail consists of surface enrichments in ceramic and 
sculptured facings, which do not alter the structure. We have seen 
some very beautiful designs in this mode of treatment, and we be- 
lieve that, with the vast resources of decorative art at our command, 
the most varied and magnificent effects may be produced without 
sacrificing the truth and consistency of our insular style. But until 
our architects are influenced by English rather than foreign feeling, 
until they adopt a different treatment in their elevations, until they 
dismiss the thought of this or that ‘foreign’ style as unsuitable, 
until they allow more of the influence of common sense to prevail 
in the arrangements of their buildings, we have no hope that we 
shall have street architecture that will sufficiently represent the 
taste and feeling of the country. 

The tendency of modern thought is not, it must be confessed, 
to surprise the age with new conceptions of beauty and magnifi- 
cence, or to give to us any great original works except in matters 
of science, though it is conferring upon us benefits which, if less bril- 
liant, are not less enduring. It is regaining for us the lost influ- 
ence of art. It is bringing us into closer relationship to all that is 
imperishable in thought in every department of knowledge. And 
not the least important of its results, which have so greatly minis- 
tered to our comfort and pleasure, is the marked improvement we 
have witnessed in the style of English domestic architecture. ~ We 
may now put it to the judgment of our readers whether, after the 
progress already made, the formation of a national style such as 
will be symbolical of modern English taste, just as the Tudor was 
of the Elizabethan era, be altogether a hopeless enterprise ; and 
whether we ought to remain content with the buildings produced 
by a misguided admiration of foreign styles, be they those of the 
periods of the Classical, the Gothic, or the Renaissance. 


W. E. TIMMINS. 





AT THE FIFTH ACT 


PROLOGUE. 


A pay, whereof the scenes are bitter-sweet, 

Is acted in young days of ardent truth 
By modest maidens fair from face to feet, 

And by their worshippers, aspiring youth. 
The first act is as welcome as the sight 

Of a new moon looking through a wood in spring ; 
The second act and third are full of light, 

And summer warmth and scent of blossoming; 
The fourth act is the eve of harvest-day, 

When love, large-hearted, beats to melody ; 
And then the doubtful fifth act ends the play, 

And makes it comedy or tragedy. 


Act I. 


Our life is as a wood of fairy fame, 

Where you may enter and behold the spring, 
And farther on see summer bloom aflame, 

And hear the birds that through the long days sing. 
Anon you come to where the late lights blend, 

And find the colour’d autumn trees aglow. 
Such is the fairy wood; and at the end 

Are brumal boughs and banks all white with snow. 
Lucinda Wetherland, with eyes of truth, 
' Began the strange walk through the changing wood, 
And at the entrance met a merry youth, 

With sweet surprise of early womanhood. 


Act II. 


On Edward Thorpe love like a kind dream fell ; 
A moment in a sudden maze he stood, 
While passion’s piping prelude woo’d him well, 
And with fine glamourie becharm’d the wood ; 
He lost the fair sight, but the precious strain 
Of silent music slid into his heart, 
To be remember’d aye, and to remain 
His winter sunshine or his summer smart. 
But there were many pathways, and again 
They met, and were not mute; nor did he miss 
The sweetest sweet that he might wish to gain— 
Love quite at love with love, and kiss with kiss. 








C. M. Jenkin, se. 
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Act ITI. 
Lucinda met another youth, with eyes 

Of graver greeting, and of softer speech ; 
And he had subtle songs of mysteries, 

And wisdom truths romantic he could teach. 
His name was Gilbert Gray, and never wight 

Was bound in love with stronger sweeter band. 
He saw her eyes, and, dreaming in the light, 

He knew he loved Lucinda Wetherland. 
Nor had she for his love antipathy, 

But a new passion that had quickly grown; 
So that she gave him her full sympathy, 

And his red bud of promise was broad blown. 


Act IV. 

But Edward came again, and simple love 

Grew dearer than the days of deeper truth ; 
And Gilbert, who had sat with stars above, 

Was quite forsaken for another youth. 
To-morrow morning, and the bridal band 

Will be glad-hearted for the marriage-day 
Of Edward and Lucinda Wetherland, 

And all will think of happiness who may ; 
Love that is deep may turn a darker way, 

And Gilbert he is sunk in malady. 
So ends the fourth act; morrow ends the play— 

Will it be comedy or tragedy ? 





GUY ROSLYN. 


Turtrp Serres, Vou. Il. F.8. You. XXII. FF 











WHY THAT OLD GENTLEMAN PAID 
B Sequel to ‘At the Bar’ 
BY GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA 


Messrs. GINGER AND Pop, those estimable Refreshment Contractors, 
write to me (very civilly, I will admit, and with a case containing 
two dozen pints of Messrs. Wachter and Co.’s extra dry champagne 
—which I have sent to the Hyperborean Dispensary for Diseases of 
the CAsophagus—accompanying their polite note) to say that they 
have no kind of buffet at the Charing-cross station of the Underground 
Railway; and that consequently a young gentleman named Saxon, 
late of H.M. Hundred and Fiftieth Foot, could never have got into 
trouble at their non-existent refreshment-room for non-payment of a 
Soda-and-B. I beg Messrs. Ginger and Pop’s pardon with all my heart. 
At the same time I may be permitted to observe that there are a 
great many modes open to me for explaining away the seeming blun- 
der. That which might, perhaps, cause the least trouble would be 
the memorable reply of the consistent witness, who swore in a cer- 
tain horse-stealing case that the animal forming the gravamen of the 
charge was sixteen hands high, and who was sharply reminded by 
the cross-examining counsel that, in his original deposition before 
' the magistrate, he had taxen his oath that the steed was sixteen 
feet in altitude. ‘Did I swear it?’ asked the consistent witness. 
‘Well, if Idid, I'll stick to it.’ You might find it as difficult if you 
pushed me hard, and put me on my full dialectical mettle, to prove 
that there is no refreshment-room at the Charing-cross, or rather 
Embankment, station aforesaid, as to show that the earth is globular 
in form, or that such a person as Joan of Arc ever existed. Between 
ourselves I entertain grave doubts as to the historic truth of the 
Maid’s tragedy, and am much more of opinion that she was an in- 
vention of Mr. Tom Taylor for the benefit of the Beautiful Mrs. 
Rousby. But I disdain to chop logic, or split casuistical straws in 
this regard. I plead the privilege of the penny-a-lining peerage, 
which is to be inaccurate whenever no special purpose is to be gained 
by being accurate. Besides, my Underground Railway may be in 
Imaginary London. Am I not the author of a Delusive Directory 
to the British Metropolis ? 


When, however, I come to add that I have received several reams 
of penny-post letters, and about halfa hundredweight of post-cards, 
all asking me in terms, now of anger and now of affection, now of 
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bewilderment and now of derision, why that little old gentleman in 

the drab hat and the long green overcoat, ahd with the curly wig and 
the gold-rimmed spectacles, should have paid for Charley Saxon’s re- 
freshment at the Charing-cross buffet, and thus have rescued him 
from the dire dilemma in which he was placed, the matter becomes 
much more serious. There is a mystery, and I must explain it. 
The strangely impulsive generosity—as it seemed—of that old gen- 
tleman demands elucidation in a sequel to ‘ At the Bar.’ 

Of course, Charley was profuse in his expressions of gratitude 
towards the little old gentleman, who received these protestations 
with a mere ‘tut, tut!’ adding that it was one of the most natural 
things in the world for a young gentleman such as he (our hero) evi- 
dently was to have his pocket picked. ‘And I daresay,’ he con- 
tinued, his head on one side and with a very arch, not to say cun- 
ning, expression twinkling through his gold-rimmed spectacles, ‘that 
it isn’t the first time in your life that you’ve been cleaned out, my 
young friend.’ 

He looked, under these circumstances, so remarkably like an owl 
in an ivy bush—I grant the dissimilarity of costume, but it is the 
expression that does it—that Charley fancied for a moment that he 
must be not on the Thames Embankment, but in the keep of Arundel 
Castle, and an object of the contemplation of that very wise old owl 
(he regularly eats two tom-cats a day) who goes by the name of 
‘Lord Eldon.’ It would have been rude, however, to tell the little 
old gentleman so; and as to the number of times he had been 
‘cleaned out’ in the course of his brief but eventful career, that was 
somewhat too sore a point with Charley to dilate upon just then. So 
he contented himself with asking his benefactor where and when he 
could call upon him for the purpose of repaying the trifling but ines- 
timably opportune loan, the advance of which had rescued him from 
so dire a predicament. ‘I shall have to pop something else before 
I can pay him,’ the ex-subaltern thought, ruefully enough, as he 
asked the question. ‘ My uncle will get tired of taking in trousers 
next, I suppose; and then I shall have to spout my boots, and after 
that I shall have to hang myself in my braces.’ 

There was, seemingly, no mysterious reticence about the little 
old gentleman, and he was prompt in his reply. ‘I live in Good- 
Gracious-street, just over the water,’ he said cheerily ; ‘ and we'll 
go there this very minute. Hi, hansom!’ and with a green-silk 
umbrella of bulgy outline he hailed one of the ‘ gondoliers of Lon- 
don,’ who was crawling with his vehicle along the Embankment in 
the direction of Westminster Bridge. 

‘But I haven’t breakfasted,’ quoth Charley, somewhat embar- 
rassed. 

‘ That’s just it. Haven’t breakfasted myself. Never can get 
up an appetite till I’ve taken a trot over from the Surrey side to see 
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how many people get their pockets picked at Charing-cross. Bless 
you, the average is something tremendous!’ Thus the little old 
gentleman. 

‘ But I have not the honour—’ the perplexed ex-subaltern mur- 
mured, drawing back a little. He was quite penniless, but still 
proud enough for a whole box of Lucifers. Had he been prosperous 
he would never certainly have thought of asking the little old gen- 
tleman, who did not look at all like a person moving in good society, 
to breakfast ; and, desperate as were his present circumstances, he 
shrank from accepting his proffered hospitality. 

‘ Tut, tut!’ interposed the Samaritan in the curly brown wig. 

‘Don’t know me, eh? Never been introduced, and that kind of 
thing? Fiddle-de-dee! I know you quite well, Captain Saxon— 
you ought to have bought your captaincy by this time—late of the 
Hundred and Fiftieth. Bets, bills, Jews, Bildad and Shuhite ; gen- 
tleman in difficulties—I’ve been in difficulties myself; I’m always 
in ’em—fine handsome young fellow. World all before you where 
to choose. Just a little hard up for the moment,eh? Executions 
out; keep it dark; make it all right. Know all about it. Now, 
pray, my dear sir, not another word. Jumpin. Cabby, Good-Gra- 
cious-street. Look sharp, and I’ll pay you. Dear, dear me, if he 
doesn’t look sharp, we shall be late for breakfast!’ And with such 
fragmentary discourse the little old gentleman had jostled the bewil- 
dered ex-subaltern into the cab ; had poked his umbrella through the 
trap thereof to incite the ‘ gondolier’ to speed, and had pulled out and 
consulted at least a dozen times a massive gold watch—the twin 
brother, presumably, of the one worth forty guineas of which he had 
been robbed in Villiers-street ; and with the gleaming glamour of 
his gold-rimmed spectacles had fascinated Charley Saxon, even as 
the Ancient Mariner fascinated the Wedding Guest; and all, so to 
speak, before you could say Jack Robinson. 

‘Name, eh? ah, quite forgot!’ his companion suddenly ob- 
served, as the cab, having crossed the bridge, went rattling into the 
wilds of Kennington. ‘ That’s my name, Captain Saxon. Mustn’t 
be offended. Ought to have been a captain long ago.’ 

With which compliment he handed Charley a small oblong card, 
bearing this inscription : 

‘Mr. T. BANTAM Cox, 
Happy Villa, 
Good-Gracious-street, S.’ 

‘I was christened Thomas Bantam,’ he remarked ; ‘ but those 
who love me call me their Tommy. Bless you, you'll come to love 
your Tommy before you’ve half done breakfast.’ 

‘ This is a monstrous queer sort of old file,’ the now thoroughly 
amused Charley thought, turning the card between his fingers. ‘1 
don’t think he’s half a bad sort of a fellow, though.’ 
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‘I know what you’re thinking of,’ Mr. Bantam Cox remarked, 
a whole shower of twinklings coruscating from the gold-rimmed spec- 
tacles. ‘ You're thinking that your Tommy’s an odd fish. So he 
is. He glories in it. And look you here, young man,’ he continued, 
with somewhat of solemnity in his manner, ‘if you want to know 
more about me, I'll tell you. Your Tommy lives on his means, and 
he’s a man that likes to look on the Sunny Side of things.’ 

The description left something, perhaps, to be desired, on the 
score of definiteness ; but Charley was by this time quite prepared 
to pursue the adventure to its dénowement ; and had Mr. T. Bantam 
Cox informed him that he was the Gentleman Gaoler of the Tower 
of London, or the husband of the Pig-faced Lady, or the Man in the 
Moon, he would have received the announcement in the same philo- 
sophical spirit. 

A quarter of an hour’s rattling over the stones brought them to 
Good-Gracious-street, which was a truly suburban locality—a kind 
of compromise between a street, a road, a grove, a crescent, a lane, 
and a double row of detached villas—embowered in trees, and with 
pretty lawns and flower-gardens in front. With all this, there was 
a public-house at the corner of Good-Gracious-street, and a public- 
house at the bottom. Pisgah Chapel (Primitive Mumpers’ connec- 
tion) was in the middle of the street, flanked on one side by a man- 
sion in the most florid style of suburban gothic architecture, and on 
the other by a charming little two-storied villa, the facade half 
smothered—it was summer time—with roses and eglantine. There 
was a delicious little garden in front, and on the iron rails of the 
gate was a very large and highly-polished brass plate, on which were 
graven the words, ‘ Happy VILA.’ 

‘ That’s where I live,’ cried Mr. Bantam Cox merrily. ‘ Jump 
out, my dear sir. Now, cabby, here’s your fare. It’s no use arguing. 
You know me well enough. Be off, will you, in a brace of shakes.’ 
And Mr. T. Bantam Cox pushed back the iron gate, and inducted 
Charley Saxon into the precincts of Happy Villa. 

That which the hansom cabman subsequently said» was unheard 
by his quondam fare; but it is the privilege of the romancer to be 
in the receipt of fern-seed, to walk invisible, and to listen to a variety 
of remarks, the utterers of which have not the slightest suspicion of 
being overheard. Thus did it come to pass with the ‘ gondolier’ 
who had brought the little old gentleman and his newly-found 
acquaintance from the Thames Embankment to Happy Villa. 

‘Yes,’ he growled, holding with scornfully bent arm, and in the 
palm of a remarkably grubby buckskin glove, the legal fare for the 
journey, which was one shilling and sixpence; ‘I know yer well 
enuff for the humbuggingest old skinflint, as ’ud ride half round the 
Postal Ragious for heighteenpence. J know yer, yer hold himage. 
I wonder what’s your game, now, with that swell out of luck, as looks 
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as ’ungry as hif he’d been tied up for ten days in a cookshop with a 
muzzle on. No good, I'll go bail. A bad lot—a bad lot!’ With 
which disparaging dismissal of his customer, the gondolier vici- 
ously flicked his horse over the left ear with his long whip, and 
sulkily departed. He met a nervous widow in a hurry (she was 
going to see her trustees), and charged her half-a-crown for convey- 
ing her from opposite the Blind School to the eastern extremity of 
Great George-street, Westminster; a transaction which somewhat 
poured oil on the troubled waters of that cabman’s soul. La vie 
n'est pas sans de grandes consolations. 

Meanwhile the little old gentleman had ushered Charley—the 
door of the villa being opened by a rosy-cheeked servant of smirking 
mien—into a dainty front parlour, very prettily furnished, and the 
walls of which were hung with engraved portraits of the most dis- 
tinguished equity and common-law judges of past and present times. 
Charley was somewhat staggered by this imposing array of ancient 
and sapient countenances, enshrined in full-bottomed wigs, and ter- 
minating in bands and robes. 

‘Ah, you wonder at my taste, I daresay,’ chuckled the little 
old gentleman, marking the attention with which his guest surveyed 
the portraits. ‘I’m very fond of Law. It’s such a Noble Study.’ The 
little old gentleman appeared to have carried his fondness for the 
law to the extent of keeping a record of the sittings of the various 
legal tribunals of the land ; for stuck on the looking-glass were divers 
printed notices relating to causes in the Queen’s Bench, the Common 
Pleas, the Exchequer, and the Courts of Bankruptcy in Basinghall- 
street and Lincoln’s-inn. ‘Never mind those odds and ends,’ he. 
remarked, as he saw Charley’s gaze directed towards these graffiti 
on blue foolscap. ‘ Look at the pictures. Ain’t they beautiful ? 
That’s Lord Eldon. Great man, Lord Eldon. Your Tommy’s con- 
sidered like him. There’s Mansfield, Ellenborough, Lyndhurst, 
Brougham ; and there’s Sir Fitzroy Kelly, Knight, at Westminster.’ 

‘ This is certainly the oddest old file I ever came across,’ mused 
Charley, pursuing his investigation of the ornaments of the apart- 
ment; ‘and, mercy on us, what can my Tommy want with all these 
clocks?’ There were, indeed, a couple ofrather handsome French clocks 
on the mantelpiece ; and a skeleton timepiece was making a painful 
exhibition of its internal arrangements on the chiffonier. One bracket 
supported an alabaster clock, surmounted by a figure of Hope lean- 
ing on an anchor; on another shelf was a Tyrolese horologe with 
an elaborately carved case ; and in a corner was a huge old eight-day 
clock, rumbling and wheezing like a patient in the acute stage of 
chronic bronchitis. 

‘ Clocks—yes, I’ve plenty of clocks,’ Mr. Cox—he should have 
been Mr. Clocks—explained, as he saw Charley’s eye travelling from 
one timepiece to the other. ‘This is howit is. Your Tommy, you © 
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see, owns a goodish deal of house property hereabouts, and his tenants 
are so fond of him, that they often send him their clocks to take care 
of, especially when they’re a little bit behindhand with their rent. 
You’ve no idea how fond of your Tommy his tenants are. It’s quite 
affecting.’ 

‘T’'ll give it up,’ said Charley Saxon to himself. ‘My Tommy 
must be mad. Everybody is mad, so they say, over the water.’ 

At this juncture breakfast was brought in ; and the ex-subaltern, 
who was by this time hungry enough for several hunters, had some- 
thing else besides portraits and clocks to think about. It was a 
capital breakfast. Ham and eggs, devilled kidneys, Strasburg pie, 
anchovy-toast, and other delicacies graced the festive board; and, 
in addition to the usual tea and coffee, a fascinating diluent to the 
solids appeared in a huge silver tankard full of Bass’s bitter. Charley 
thought of his old feasts in the mess-room, and of the trifling balance 
in which he stood indebted to the messman of the Hundred and 
Fiftieth Foot. On the first he dwelt with fond regret. The last 
did not trouble him much. Messmen make large profits, no doubt, 
from their catering, and they must be prepared to put up with the risk 
of the balances. 

‘Your Tommy always takes Bass at breakfast,’ Mr. Saxon’s 
host observed, as the victim of the Purchase System indulged in a 
hearty draught from the tankard; ‘in fact, he doesn’t object some- 
times to a glass of bitter before breakfast ; and I was on my way to 
have one when I found you in Queer-street yonder. But you were 
drinking something stronger. Aha! you were having Soda-and-B. 
. Take my advice, young sir, and avoid aerated waters qualified with 
spirits in the morning. There’s no hope for a brandy-and-soda 
man.’ . 

He uttered these words in a tone of deep earnestness, approach- 
ing solemnity, and that is why I have put them in italics. On 
Charley asking him why the case of a person imbibing the stimulant 
he had denounced must be considered hopeless, the little old gentle- 
man went on, P 

‘ Because brandy-and-soda-water men Die. Your Tommy wants 
his friends—bless ’em all !—to Live. If you only knew the agonies 
of mind I’ve suffered through the prevalence of ‘‘ pegging’’ with 
Soda-and-B. in the Bengal Squadron and the Eighteenth Rifles, 
pity your Tommy, you would indeed.’ 

‘ Well,’ answered Charley good-humouredly, ‘ I’ll promise to live, 
and not ‘‘ peg” any more before noon, if that will suit you.’ 

‘It will indeed, Charles Saxon,’ the little old gentleman replied, 
as he produced a box of exquisitely odorous havanas. ‘I suppose 
yousmoke. All you army gentlemen do; and I rather encourage it, 
as I am led, from observation, to the conviction that smoking rather 
discourages ‘‘ pegging” than otherwise. Now, light up your cigar, 
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and listen to me; and, if I’m rude, you mustn’t be angry with your 
Tommy. Nobody’s angry with their Tommy; he’s such a Duck.’ 

A duck in a curly brown wig and gold-rimmed spectacles—a 
duck with false teeth, and deeply pitted with the smallpox—is some- 
what, it must be admitted, of a rara avis; but ‘my Tommy’ was 
evidently a character, and Charley promised that he would not be 
angry with him, whatever he might say. 

What did he say? That, for the present, must remain a mys- 
tery ; but all will be duly explained in the sequel. 

Charley Saxon turned very steady shortly after the period of his 
first interview with Mr. Bantam Cox in Good-Gracious-street. He 
wrote a series of the most beautifully penitent letters home to his 
papa, the Rector of Rawley-cum-Crew, stating that he had at last 
awakened to the errors of his past life, and that he was inflexibly 
determined for the future to lead a new one. Furthermore he con- 
veyed to his parents the gratifying intelligence that he had obtained 
‘something to do in the City,’ and that the something was of a 
nature to secure him, if sedulously pursued, a reasonable competence ; 
nay, that eventually perhaps it might lead to the acquisition on his 
part of a handsome fortune. What the ‘something’ in the City 
was, and whether he had gone on the Stock Exchange, or had be- 
come a shipbroker, or had received the appointment of Chamberlain 
to the Corporation of London, the repentant prodigal omitted to 
state; but that his civic avocations were of a remunerative kind 
became speedily and gratifyingly apparent to his affectionate relatives 
at Rawley-cum-Crew, by his sending his mother, as a birthday pre- 
- sent, a fifty-pound note of the crispest texture and the newest im- 
pression. Soon afterwards he made his papa even a larger remit- 
tance, in a letter in which he told his’ parent that it was a shame 
that his clerical duties should be longer interfered with, and his 
well-deserved leisure sacrificed by having to attend to the education 
of his brother Jack ; and that, as things in the City were now going 
very well with him, he was delighted to enclose the wherewithal for 
the dispatch of Jack to Cheam School, and his maintenance at that 
celebrated place of education, for two years. To the four tall young 
women, his sisters, he was in degree equally munificent. At least, 
they were no longer forced to wear turned gowns, to don coloured 
hose in default of being able to afford white stockings, or to mend 
their gloves until scarcely any of the original fabric remained. 
Everybody rejoiced over this thorough reformation of the black 
sheep. Who does not, indeed, to see the black sheep washed 
white, especially when it is not we who have had to pay for the 
carbolic-acid soap and the scrubbing-brushes ? 

In London, Charley Saxon eschewed the carnal and irreverent 
regions of the West-end, and dwelt in the peaceful shades of Clap- 
ham, occupying indeed a tranquil first floor furnished, not a hundred 
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miles from the blissful thoroughfare known as Philomel-lane, and 
where the landlady—her husband was an elder of Pisgah Chapel— 
Original Mumpers’-connection in Good-Gracious-street—declared him 
to be for morality, decorum, sweetness of temper, and earliness of 
hours, a-model to all single gentlemen present and to come. In 
his payments he was as punctual as the Bank of England; an 
establishment which has, I believe, earned some renown for its promp- 
titude and accuracy in monetary matters: and he drank milk-and- 
water and ate hard-boiled eggs for breakfast on Sunday, in order to 
avoid wounding the theological scruples of the worthy folks with 
whom he dwelt. Ah!* he was indeed a pattern—this erst careless 
and profligate subaltern, late of the Hundred and Fiftieth Foot. He 
still kept up his subscription at his club, but rarely entered that 
haunt of dissipation and emporium of idle and frivolous conversation. 
The billiard-rooms and the Burlington-arcade, the Alhambra and 
the Argyll, the Grand Stand at Epsom and the stalls of the Royal 
Enormity Theatre, knew him no more. Ah! he had become a 
changed, a very changed young man. The fellows in Pall Mall 
laughed, and said that Charley Saxon had turned Methodist parson. 
When, by chance, the convert met any of the fellows in the street, 
he would cast his eyes down, and cross over to the. other side. 

You will remember that Pisgah Chapel was on the side opposite 
to that which was the site of Happy Villa, flanked by a handsome 
mansion in the suburban style of florid gothic architecture. This 
residence was styled Chalcedon Lodge, and at Chalcedon Lodge 
lived the two Miss Murryams, ancient ladies of independent means, 
with whom resided their orphan niece, Miss Ruth Clodestowe, a 
buxom young person with brown hair and pretty gray eyes, and who 
was now verging upon two-and-twenty years of age. She had been 
a ward in Chancery, and the Lord Chancellor for the time being 
might well be proud of being guardian to such a ward, seeing that 
she was as good as she was pretty, and was now absolute mistress 
of a hundred and fifty thousand pounds. This comfortable peculium 
. had been bequeathed to his only daughter by her papa deceased, 
who was—well, something in the City. I should be wantonly and 
wickedly deceiving you if I were to assert that, in addition to being 
good, pretty, and wealthy, Miss Ruth Clodestowe was clever. Quite 
the contrary. She was a fool: a fact which did not in the slightest 
degree militate against her having the heart that could feel for 
another—against her being an excellent housekeeper, and altoge- 
ther a very companionable little body. My calm conviction has long 
been that, in the vast majority of happy marriages, the wife has been 
a fool. From my point of view, I mean: there are fools and fools. 
Still, it would never do for the husband to be a fool as well as his 
spouse. 

Mr. T. Bantam Cox was on very friendly terms with the ladies 
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of Chalcedon Lodge. Indeed, he was the landlord of the Miss Mur- 
ryams, and had built Chalcedon Lodge at his own cost and charges 
years before, and, unless I am very much mistaken, the freehold of 
Pisgah Chapel was also his property. His relations with his ten- 
ants being of a friendly as well as of a business nature, what could 
be more natural than that this Tommy should have the honour to in- 
troduce to them his particular and estimable friend, Mr. Charles 
Saxon? ‘ Once in the army—Captain Saxon—connected with the 
very first families and that sort of thing,’ Mr. Bantam Cox whispered 
to the ancient maiden ladies, while Charley was talking genteel 
platitudes to Miss Ruth Clodestowe about Pisgah Chapel, Exeter 
Hall, and the last meeting of the branch Society for establishing 
Missions among the Fantail Indians. The old ladies did not mind 
the fact of Mr. Saxon’s having been in the army; since to that 
information Mr. Bantam Cox added the hint that he was now 
engaged in the City, and doing remarkably well. ‘They looked upon 
him, now that he had done with a mundane and sinful career, as a 
brand snatched from the burning, and rejoiced exceedingly. As 
for Ruth, she rather liked the notion of the young gentleman, whose 
moustaches had been so cleanly shaved off, having been once a 
captain. She liked his eyes, his teeth, the colour of his hair, his 
mild and caressing—albeit strictly respectful—conversation. She 
liked his very hands and filbert-shaped finger-nails, the way he had 
of pinning his scarf, and toying with his watch-chain. She liked 
him, and everything that was his; and being a fool, she fell over 
head and ears, there and then, in love with Charley Saxon. 

They were married, not at Pisgah Chapel, but, as was sufficiently 
customary with the denizens of Good-Gracious-street, at old St. 
Jumpus’s parish church, Newington. There were no less than 
eighteen clarences, two glass-coaches, and a miniature brougham in 
the marriage procession; and several young ladies fainted away in 
the gallery previous to the final tying of the nuptial knot. The grand- 
est of wedding breakfasts took place at Chalcedon Lodge, but prior to 
the commencement of the banquet Mr. T. Bantam Cox took Charley 
Saxon aside into the back drawing-room, and thus bespoke him : 

‘ Young sir, I think your Tommy has now done the right thing 
in this matter. He’s made you the husband of a pretty girl—never 
mind her being a fool—with a hundred and fifty thousand pounds 
for her fortune, every shilling of which is settled on herself; but 
which, invested in the elegant simplicity of the Three per cents, will 
yield interest to the amount of some four thousand five hundred a 
year: quite enough, I should say, to enable you to keep house, and 
to have a pretty large balance over for pocket-money. Now, 
young sir, do you know what you’ve got to do ?’ 

‘Why,’ replied Charley with a loud laugh, ‘I’ve got to return 
you the shilling you paid for the Soda-and-B. at the refreshment 
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room at Charing-cross, and which, ’pon my word, has never entered 
my head from that morning to this.’ 

‘ You owe me a great deal more than that,’ retorted the little 
old gentleman sternly. ‘Vain and inconsequential youth, do you 
know who I am? 

‘Why, my Tommy, and a very capital fellow,’ the bridegroom 
replied with another laugh, and slapping his benefactor heartily on 
the back. 

‘Don’t do that,’ the little old gentleman rejoined. ‘I’m asth- 
matical, and I don’t like it. Of course I’m your Tommy, and 
you're very fond of me. Everybody’s fond of their Tommy. But 
I’m something more than that. I’m a.wolf, I’m a vampire, I’m a 
devouring lion.’ 

‘A what?’ cried Charley. 

‘I’m your Only and most Rapacious Creditor, and I want from 
you the sum of three thousand five hundred and seventeen pounds 
sixteen shillings and eleven-pence three-farthings, with interest at 
the rate of five per centwm per annum. I’ve paid all your execu- 
tions; I’ve settled with all your tradespeople ; I’ve bought up all 
your bills, unknown to you; and if you don’t pay me, I'll have out 
a Debtor’s Summons in Bankruptcy against you before you’re twenty- 
four hours older. And that’s what’s for breakfast.’ 

So this is why the old gentleman paid! 

Of course Charley had to pay him, interest and all; but there 


was a very comfortable balance remaining on the right side. 





SUSPIRIA 


In lately turning over a cookery book for the million, I came upon 
the following remarkable passage, in which the careful housewife is 
taught how to distinguish fresh lobsters from stale: ‘ Lobgters re- 
cently caught have always some remains of muscular action in the 
claws, which may be excited by pressing the eyes with the finger.’ 

We have all seen these unhappy crustaceans with stout pegs 
driven into the flesh between the hinges of their claws, and have 
some of us, I daresay, regretted that the existence of these formid- 
able weapons of aggression and defence should presumably render 
such a cruel precaution necessary. But the diabolical expedient of 
squeezing their eyes, in order to excite ‘some remains of muscular 
action’ in the quivering limbs of the poor persecuted wretch, has 
certainly never occurred to me before. And this test, be it observed, 
is suggested not as the refinement of cruelty of some monster who 
has devoted his whole life to the study of that art, under the imme- 
diate inspiration and tuition of the devil, who is the father of it; 
but is put forward as the praiseworthy care of a frugal housewife, 
who is preparing some little treat for her husband’s supper, and 
smilingly resorts to this little artifice to protect herself from im- 
position. 

' In my innocence I had always fancied that the ne plus ultra of 
culinary cruelty had been reached in the operation of ‘ crimping’ 
codfish, which consists, I believe, in cutting into the flesh of the 
still living fish, so that the vitality of the wretched victim may cause 
the trembling flesh to gape widely asunder—which it will no longer 
do if the incision be made after death, the passive flesh no longer 
shrinking away from the dreadful knife—and so causing the gap or 
crimp. But I confess that this test of the lobster appears to me, 
taken in connection with the previous pegging of the claws, to gradu- 
ate still higher in the devil’s school, and to merit more distinguished 
infamy. 

Shakespeare must have noticed some horror of a similar kind 
before he made the Fool advise poor heart-broken Lear to cry to his 
rising heart ‘as the cook did to the eels, when she put them in the 
paste alive: she rapped ’em on the coxcombs with a stick, and 
cried, ‘‘ Down, wantons, down!” ’ Any fisherman will be familiar 
with such a method of killing his fish. 

I fear that Cowper is now a very unfashionable poet, as he is 
neither mystical, atheistic, nor erotic; and I daresay that not five 
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per cent of the present generation have ever read the indignant pro- 
test which that ‘ sweet and guileless spirit’ made, just a century ago, 
against similar abominations : 





‘To make him sport, 
To gratify the frenzy of his wrath 
Or his base gluttony, are causes good 
And just in his account why bird and beast 
Should suffer torture, and the streams be dyed 
With blood of their inhabitants impaled. 
. . . : , ‘ . While he, 
Not satisfied to prey on all around, 
Adds tenfold bitterness to death, by pangs 
Needless, and first torments ere he devours.’ 


That is the gravamen ofthe charge. We believe ourselves at liberty 
to ‘ kill and eat’ such of the brute creation as may be necessary to 
our food (though, for my own part, I confess that I always envy 
vegetarians the clearness of their conscience in this matter), but we 
nowhere find any permission to ‘ torment ere we devour,’ to heighten 
the real or fancied gusto of the food by inflicting horrible tortures 
on the living animal before we kill it. 

Are the Strasburg geese really and actually confined in coops 
close to the chimney of a fire, so as to counterfeit a tropical heat, 
and so produce the disease of the liver necessary to make the famous 
patés ? Are their feet nailed on to the floors of these coops to pre- 
vent their moving about, and so counteracting by exercise the ten- 
dency of such treatment ? It seems hardly possible that such things 
can be; but still we are assured of their truth. Nay, not very long 
ago I observed in the papers that some ingenious Frenchman had 

* ‘assisted nature’ in another way in the fattening of fowls. The 
wretched bird was placed in a wooden case, and by some diabolical 
contrivance its mouth was forced open, and a quantity of soft unc- 
tuous food injected into its stomach nolens volens ; a scheme which 
may remind us of the ‘ water question’ of the Inquisition, wherein 
the victim was laid upon his back, and an enormous quantity of 
water forced through a pipe down his throat, until his horrible suf- 
ferings compelled him to confess or invent whatever his tormentors 
desired. 

Of course, when the demon of cruelty enters into a man and 
inspires him, as it seems to have done the officers of the Inquisition, 
we are not surprised at any depth of wickedness into which he may 
be assisted to descend. But the curious fact about the things I 
have noticed is, that they are not performed by any monsters such 
as these or others with a sense of their enormity, but that they are 
quietly done from day to day and year to year; and have been so 
done for centuries, without apparently the slightest misgiving as to 
their propriety. 

Sport, as we know, may make very cruel even those who are not 
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so under other circumstances ; of which, perhaps, the most singular 
instance is that of Izaak Walton, that saintly linendraper, whom 
we should have thought little lower than the angels, had it not been 
for his Angler, and some of the directions in that marvellous book. 
Strange that a man who could write in such a way of the peaceful 
beauties of his beloved country, and could enter so heartily into the 
enjoyment and happiness of the birds and beasts around him, who 
could begin and end his day with prayer, and retain in all his plea- 
sures something ofa prayerful spirit, should advise his fisherman, in 
fastening a live frog by skewering it on to his hook, to handle the 
wretched reptile ‘as though he loved him,’ lest he might shorten 
the span of its sufferings, and consequently of its life, and so render 
it less attractive to the pike for whom he is supposed to be fishing. 

But sport of all kinds comes under a totally different category 
from cookery, and is practised by a comparatively small number of 
persons. Millions of tender-hearted women have eaten crimped 
codfish and pegged lobsters, whose whole souls would revolt from 
the cruelty of most sports. All that I am pleading for is, not that 
birds and beasts and fishes should not be eaten by mankind, but 
only that they should not be tortured first for the indulgence of ap- 
petites already sufficiently keen, and needing no such artifices to 
stimulate them to greater activity or enjoyment. 

I think, by the way, that the fisherman’s argument that his vic- 
tims cannot feel the pain of his hook, because a hooked fish which 


has escaped will sometimes begin feeding again directly afterwards, © 


is hardly conclusive. Do we never feed during pain? Will nota 
man with the gout or toothache eat his dinner after a fashion ? 
and why should not the hooked fish do the same? Yet gout and 
toothache are very real pains, as most of those who endure them 
will readily admit. Foxhunters are ready to declare that the hunted 
fox enjoys the sport of baffling and evading his pursuers. But, you 
see, the fox himself cannot be consulted on the subject; and until 
he be adequately represented in the court of inquiry, I think we 
must decline to accept the ex-parte evidence of the other parties to 
the cause. People are so very apt to attribute their own feelings 
to others, and so very unable to understand that their pleasure may 
be some other creature’s pain. I daresay the boys in the fable 
thought that the frogs enjoyed being pelted as much as they did 
pelting them, and were greatly surprised to learn from the frogs’ 
own lips, that what was fun to boys might be death to frogs. 

But if we may judge from the pigeon clubs of the present day, 
there is a pleasure connected with ‘ sport’ irrespective of the suc- 
cess of the actual sportsman; I mean, the pleasure of the fair spec- 
tators in seeing the poor harmless birds brutally butchered. Not 
long since I observed that the beadle of a London square was im- 
prisoned, with a treadmill obbligato, for killing four cats, which had 
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annoyed the residents in the square by their nocturnal vocalism. 
Yet the poor man was but performing the functions which he 
believed to attach to his vocation, although he may not have chosen 
the most humane method of killing the cats. At the worst, he was 
not slaughtering a hecatomb of harmless and beautiful birds to while 
away his vacant hours, nor even applauding, with hands clad in 
pearl-gray kid, those engaged in that manly and sportsmanlike 
recreation. 

That. anatomists should pursue their horrible investigations 
without much regard to the sufferings of their victims is, I fear, 
only what we must expect from the ardour of scientific research and 
their early hospital teachings, although every reader of such 
records must be struck with the infinitesimal amount of useful or 
reliable knowledge acquired, compared with the awful mass of suf- 
fering involved in the inquiry. Some years ago English readers 
were horrified at the revelations of the practice of vivisection 
amongst the veterinary surgeons of the French army. The dreadful 
story of Majendie and the dog which put its paws round his neck 
and licked his face, in the vain hope of softening his heart and 
stopping his cruel-operation, will recur to readers of this class of 
literature. It is far too horrible for the pages of a magazine. 

A lady who has been lately ennobled by a title, but whose best 
patent of nobility is written in the record of her whole life, Lady 
Burdett-Coutts, has not long since instituted a society in the hope 
of doing something to ameliorate the sufferings of dumb animals at 
the hands of their drovers, by offering prizes and small sums of 
money to those who can produce satisfactory testimonials of their 
humanity. Not for a moment would I discourage any effort to 
lessen by one drop that vast sea of misery; but any one who comes 
at all in contact with the class in question must see how hopeless 
such an attempt seems to be. Men of that kind appear either to 
believe that the poor beasts committed to their charge have no more 
feeling than the trunks of trees, or else they take advantage of a 
contrary belief to inflict upon them all the suffering in their power. 
Pig-dealers, standing in the midst of a pen of their wares, will visit 
every cross which they themselves meet with on the wretched ani- 
mals; and if a purchaser does not like the goods, or will not give 
the price asked, the angry dealer cuts the poor little creatures over 
the ears, as if the fault were personal to themselves. As the day 
advances too, and beer becomes largely infused into the business of 
the hour, slanging matches become frequent between adjacent sellers 
as to the merits of their respective breeds, and the embers of old 
quarrels are raked up and fanned into a flame. Here, again, the 
poor pigs are the chief sufferers. Every time their owner gets 
worsted in the wordy fight, and his ears made to burn with some 
stinging taunt, their ears are made to sympathise by means of the 
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ready whip, with which instrument the wretch accentuates his own 
verbal sallies also. So that whether he conquers or is conquered 
in the flood of abuse, they. are sure to bear the brunt equally of 
victory or defeat. 

But, at least, the society in question begins at the right end, 
which some similar associations can hardly be said to do. It may 
be very right to punish cruelty to animals by the treadmill and 
prison diet, but it will never, I think, alter the man who is so pun- 
ished, except for the worse. If Mr. Wm. Sykes, or any kindred 
spirit, be punished for ill-treating his donkey, we may be pretty 
sure that the moment he escapes from prison he will have a private 
interview of a revengeful character with that donkey, in which the 
wretched quadruped will pay heavy interest for all that his master 
has endured. . 

The same noble lady recently took occasion to deliver a charge 
to the mistresses leaving Whitelands School, imploring them to 
teach their children kindness to animals. And here again, surely, 
she was in the right track :. 


‘ Just as the twig is bent, the tree will grow ;’ 


and I pray that the seed sown in deference to her request may bear 
fruit a hundredfold.* 

Nor is this a trifling matter. Be sure that the cry of all these 
dumb creatures which are unnecessarily or wantonly tortured is 
continually ascending to the ears of Him who is their Creator 
no less than ours. We may be certain that He, without whom 
not a sparrow falls to the ground, will not for ever disregard their 


groans : 
‘ And God, some future day, 
Will reckon with us roundly for the abuse 
Of what He deems no mean or trivial trust,’ 


* Since this article was written a more hopeful effort has been made by pub- 
lishing a series of reading books for elementary schools, designed especially to 
teach kindness to animals, and called the ‘ Humanity Series,’ They are edited by 
the Rev. F. O. Morris, the bird-loving correspondent of the Times, and appear well 
calculated for the purpose in question. The only hope is to drop the germ of such 
learning into infant minds, which are more often cruel for want of thought than 
want of heart. 
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THROUGH THE BREAKERS 


BY MARY CECIL HAY, AUTHOR OF ‘ VICTOR AND VANQUISHED,’ 
‘ HIDDEN PERILS,’ ETO, 





I. 


WE were sisters only by adoption; yet I know that the love between 
us, in those old days, was as great as it could have been if the mo- 
thers, of whom only sweet memories were left us, had been one; 
and as if my father had been Elsie’s father too, instead of having 
pitifully adopted the orphan child, and brought her from a poor and 
loveless life to share our happy home. I suppose I always knew 
that he could never grow to love her just as he loved his own child; 
yet even ifI had felt he did so, I should only have rejoiced. I am 
speaking now of the old times, and speaking, too, when I can see those 
old times lying in the full sunlight of the unsuspicious love we bore 
each other. We two adopted sisters were a strong contrast. Elsie 
was a bright light-hearted girl, with a sunny prettiness, and a happy 
smile for ever rippling on her lips and sparkling in her eyes. We 
were the same age within a year, yet I always felt much the elder, 
for my nature was silent and concentrated, dreamy to a fault, and 
steadfast—so steadfast, that if I had had one aim to pursue, however 
hopeless, I should have pursued it silently to my death. Yet under 
my quietness, I knew, even then, that there slept a passionate inten- 
sity of feeling which gave me one power greater than Elsie possessed, 
the power of suffering. She won love and friendship ; while I stood 
isolated, with only her love and my father’s to encircle me. She won 
admiration and esteem from all, and I knew that this was well, be- 
cause suffering to her was weakening as illness; under it she lay 
passive and helpless, while I met it as I would meet a sorrowful 
friend, and made my step firm, and my heart strong, to support it. 
But all this was in the old times, before she won (easily, as she won 
all else) the only love which could have gladdened me; and before 
that chill gray cloud dropped down between us. 

He did not live with us at first, but my father, when his own 
health failed, persuaded his young partner (to whom the mills 
would entirely belong after his death) to come and live with us in 
our great house, upon the hill, at the foot of which the mills lay. 
So Horace Capon came, and the whole active management of the 
mills fell into his hands; and although he was a young man, my 
father felt the utmost confidence in him. The master was safe 
in relying on Mr. Capon, the men would sometimes say to us, 
when we wandered, as we liked to do, over the busy noisy mills ; he 
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was one to be trusted. We used to smile at the expression, which 
seemed to them to mean so much, and when Horace would join us 
from the offices, what wonder was it if we saw a new power in his 
handsome face, and in his tone of genial yet irresistible authority ? 
And could we warn each other of the feeling which was growing 
equally in both our hearts? Could we always remember that for one 
of us this feeling must end in bitter and humiliating pain? It was 
to me that the pain came at last; very gradually, because it took 
me such a-long, long time to believe it after it was told; yet very 
suddenly, because I had forgotten, as I said, that this love for Ho- 
race, which was growing equally in both our hearts, must end for 
one of us in bitter and humiliating pain. He had always treated us 
alike; coming home to us in the evenings, bringing a new element 
of strength and gaiety; interesting us no less than my father, and 
amusing and brightening my father no less than us. There was 
more laughter when he chatted with Elsie; but more earnestness 
when he talked with me. If he sang oftener with Elsie, he rode 
oftener with me; and if he fell beside Elsie oftener when we walked 
together, it was beside my chair that he would draw his own when he 
read aloud to us at night. And so the months sped on most happily 
for us, so equally loved and cared for that what wonder was it, as I 
said, that we forgot how this must end in a bitter humiliating pain 
for one? 

I forget how it was that there first dawned on me the knowledge 
of one of my father’s motives in having Horace Capon to live now 
in the house which he was eventually to occupy as master of the 
mills. I think he told me himself, one day, saying that Horace 
was even now as a son to him, the one man in all the world to whom 
he could most willingly give his daughter; and adding that he knew 
Elsie would always find a happy home with us. I listened quietly 
until the loving plan was all unfolded; then I went away and sat 
alone for hours, thinking of it, my cheeks burning even in my soli- 
tude, and my heart beating rapidly. What a future that was to 
dream of! From that hour, when my dreams lost their vagueness, 
and this one lay marked out in brightest hues before me, I was 
conscious of a new shyness in my manner to Horace; a timidity 
quite new to me, yet the most natural result of that dream which was 
buried now so deeply and so fixedly in my heart. I thought Elsie was 
too thoroughly wrapped up in her own bright thoughts to notice this, 
yet I knew that our love for each other then was true and unsuspicious. 
But the day came at last when, after one flash of nameless pain, 
that cloud fell slowly and heavily down between us. 

I had found Elsie sitting in the morning sunshine, watching 
Horace ; so I stood above her, watching too, in silence. He turned 
at the gate for a moment, to raise his hat with a smile, then hurried 
on down the hill, and disappeared through one of the great doors of 
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the mills. Elsie rose then, but I was dreaming still, just as I had 
stood, a little way back from the window, my eyes upon the spot 
where Horace disappeared. 

‘ Margaret,’ said Elsie softly, pausing as she faced me, ‘ your 
eyes look warm and glad now; and—because Horace could not see 
—you answered his smile with one as bright as his. Then why 
have you been cold to him, and distant ?’ 

‘Cold!’ I echoed in a whisper, and I could not bring my eyes 
back to her face; ‘ Elsie dear, you do not understand.’ 

She had both her hands upon my shoulders now, and her eyes 
were reading mine eagerly—ah, with such pained and breathless 
eagerness ! 

‘O, Margaret,’ she cried, catching her breath in a great tearless 
sob, ‘tell me I am wrong! Say that I cannot read that in your 
face! O, no, no, no; it is not that!’ 

I put one arm around her, wondering that she should be so 
moved to read fhe secret which I must have guarded so much better 
than she had guarded hers. 

‘ Elsie dear,’ I said, laying my cheek upon her bright bent head, 
‘there was nothing in my face which need have given you this sud- 
den pain.’ 

*O yes,’ she cried, ‘O Margaret, yes, I saw.’ 

She was weeping sorely, there with her eyes hidden on my breast, 
and her trembling fingers clasping me even to pain. _ 

‘ Elsie, what grieves you so?’ I asked ; ‘ I cannot understand it.’ 

‘I—I must tell you, Margaret,’ she sobbed, keeping her face 
still hidden, ‘I must tell you; but—I never guessed—’ 

‘ Teil me,’ I whispered fondly, when she paused. 

‘Horace—Horace says—’ she was uttering the words very 
rapidly below her breath, and with her head drooping so upon my 
breast that it was not easy to hear them—‘ Horace says—I mean 
he asked me—only yesterday—only yesterday, to be—his wife! O 
Margaret, I love him more than all the world; and yet I wish—I 
wish—’ 

I think I put her gently from me, and made a feint of smiling ; 
and I think that—groping blindly in my great misery—I spent that 
day just as I had spent other days which had been crowned with love 
and hope and pleasure. I think that I gave Horace my hand that 
night, and told him he would be very happy with Elsie; and I think 
that it was only Elsie who cried when we bade each other good-night. 
But Iam not sure—I am sure of nothing save the anguished aching 
of my heart and head, and how, when that had been mine for 
many, many days, a great lonely coldness came and wrapped itself 
about my heart. 

It was a happy and unruffled courtship, that of Horace’s. My 
father gave his free consent to the marriage, and breathed no word 
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of that disappointed plan of his; and my father’s men, who all 
loved Elsie for her bright face and winning ways, made her young 
lover’s heart rejoice with their praises of the wife whom he had 
chosen. And, day by day, it was my lot to watch this happy court- 
ship, living entirely apart in my own inward life, and growing day 
by day more silent and more cold. But I felt that they would not 
notice this ; it could not pain them, so closely were they bound now 
in each other. When Horace came home, of what value was my 
presence to Elsie—though until then she had liked to linger with 
me ? When Elsie was near, what thought of Horace’s would stray to 
me? Ah, what a bitter solitary time it was, and what hopeless and 
despairing thoughts possessed me! Why had he been given to her? 
His love was all the world to me; and she could have been made 
happy with other love, and would have turned brightly to accept 
another life. Sometimes I told myself that if he had loved me 
best, only for one day, I would have made it grow to such a strong 
and all-engrossing love, that it could never change; a love beside 
which this happy and untroubled affection that he bore to Elsie would 
be a shadow only—if only the love had once been there to take root. 

Never could he guess at any of these dreams which haunted me, 
but I noticed that he often now looked at me with a new and curious 
intentness, which warned me that this hidden selfish pain was chang- 
ing even my outward self. It must have been this change which 
prompted them to plan for Elsie and me to travel to the seaside, 
and stay there until the summer waned. 

If they had let me go alone—there or anywhere—I thought I 
might have gained health and strength and better thoughts; but 
Elsie would not leave me. The days had been hard enough to bear 
at home, but they were harder here. If I had been left to sit alone 
in silence on the cliffs, I could have loved perhaps, instead of chafing 
at, the lonely solemn sympathy of the sea; but Elsie seemed always 
near me, talking of home and Horace, until I nearly—ah, so very, 
very nearly !—grew to hate her very presence, dreading every word 
that her bright voice should utter, and wearying utterly of her smiling 
face. Left alone with her, and hearing her constantly speak of 
Horace in that tone of confident childlike happiness, it could not be 
but that I soon must hate her in my heart. 


II. 


My father and Horace were to be with us in the afternoon, and 
in the morning Elsie and I went out to bathe together. There was 
no sunshine on the sea, but the water was fresh and full of motion, 
just as we liked it ; so we laughed when we were told that there was 
danger of a sudden squall that day; that very few ladies had ventured 
out, and even they were returning now. 

‘Not that there’s any danger, miss,’ the man said, as he hooked 
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his horse’s harness to the caravan which I had chosen ; ‘ only don’t 
you think you’d better take one of the women with you ?’ 

‘We are not afraid; are we, Margaret ?’ smiled Elsie; ‘ and 
we help each other quite enough.’ 

Then she gave orders for her own machine to be wheeled close 
to mine in the sea, and ran up the steps with a smile and nod at me. 

How well I remember the look of the sea that day, as I stepped 
into it, and Elsie came up to me with her dancing step and laughing 
eyes! So gray and sombre the water was, so wide and restless ; so 
wide, so secret, and so safe. I shook away Elsie’s clinging hands. 

‘Why do you hold me?’ I cried. ‘Go away; do not come so 
close to me again.’ 

‘No, no; give me your hands, Margaret,’ she said, rising merrily, 
and shaking back her hair, after the noisy wave had passed over us 
and left us free to speak again. ‘ Do you forget that they feared a 
sudden gust ? We shall be all right if we are hand in hand.’ 

‘We are quite safe so, and it is pleasanter,’ I said, and threw 
myself beneath the water, trying hard to drown the happy sound of 
Elsie’s laughter. 

How wide and secret the sea was! and what a little thing she 
looked there, battling merrily with its waters, so strong against her 
little shielding hands! And what a horrible longing possessed 
me, yet what an over-mastering fear! Fear of what? Fear of the 
waters which I loved? Fear of Elsie’s tiny power? Ah, no; what 
fear I had was fear of myself. 

We were standing quite still, telling each other how calm the 
sea had grown all in a minute, and still with that distance between 
us, which I kept so carefully, when the squall came. A sudden vio- 
lent rush of wind swept across the waters towards the shore; the 
waves reared themselves above us, then swooped down and dashed 
us helplessly upon the sand. 

‘Margaret! Margaret!’—I could hear Elsie’s call as the great 
wave rolled on—‘ Your hands !—hold me, hold me!’ 

I fought my way to her, and took her hands, then I looked 
wildly round. The bathing-machines seemed to be miles away from 
us now, and one was thrown upon its side by that strong rush of 
wind and water. If we could reach it, we might support ourselves, 
perhaps, until help came. The shore looked like another world, to 
my hot anguished eyes, so far away, so far away. What was this 
singing in my ears? Was it the water still ? I was strong and fear- 
less now; no wave, however fierce and strong, would swallow me. 
The water was but shallow after all,—unless we fell. 

‘O Margaret, take me in your arms—my breath is going! You 
are so strong and calm; don’t leave me, Margaret !’ 

Calm! There was such a tempest in my heart, that this tempest 
on the waters was as nothing to it. 
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‘ Margaret, where have the waves carried us? O, we are lost, 
we are lost !—help me, Margaret !’ 

I put my arms about her—this girl who had won from me all 
that made life precious—and I held her closely, very closely. She 
looked up from my arms, her eyes eagerly seeking comfort from 
mine, her lips parted for the question to come panting forth: 

‘ Shall we be lost ?’ 

Then, as if she had read a hopeless answer in my face, a piercing 
cry went up among the clouds: 

‘O Horace! Horace!’ 

More closely still I held her now, but held her where the 
waters must pass over her in theirrush. My lips were tight and firm; 
my eyes upon that second mighty wave that came so fiercely to in- 
gulf us. 

‘I am holding you, Elsie! Close your eyes, for it is coming!’ 

Bent and frail, she stood in my embrace, with her eyes closed, 
while the huge wave, which I could calmly stand and watch, came 
rolling on behind her. Then I held her down, firmly and steadily, 
beneath the water, battling the while for my own life and breath. 
When at last the sea grew calm again, and we were tossed no longer 
at its wild strong will, I had still my hands upon her shoulders, and 
under the waters I could see a white dead face. And my strength 
had not failed me even yet, for I was holding her so, when they 
found us, and lifted us together; whispering eagerly that one was 
living, but that the other had been for a long time dead. 


Il. 


I pm not see Horace for a long time, so that when at last they 
let me see him, the first bitterness of his grief was past. He 
asked me many things about that day, and I told him all—save the 
terrible truth that I had killed her. I told him how Elsie had clung 
to me in her fear, when that awful wind swept so suddenly across the 
sea; but how she had grown so weak at last and despairing, that 
she fell with the second wave, and never rose again. He sat be- 
side me while I told him this, and then it seemed to grow natural 
to him to sit beside me ; and at last I—watching his face—saw its 
sorrow fade, and the old look of content return to it. At first 
it was in silence that he sat beside me, and this silence I could 
understand and share; but gradually he would win me on to talk to 
him, and his eyes would brighten as he listened. So we grew dear 
friends again, dearer than we had ever been; and I forgot that 
white drowned face which lay now, side by side with my own mother, 
under the old cedar in our churchyard on the hill. 

One night we had strolled there together to lay some autumn 
blossoms on the grave; and so long he lingered there in perfect 
silence, that all my fears and my despair came back to me in over- 
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whelming force. He had forgotten me! Before his grave eyes was 
the bright childish face of her who had won his first love. He was 
wishing she had been saved, and I lost. Why had he brought me 
here where I could see the white drowned face, just as I saw it look 
when I held it still below the waters, after the angry death had 
passed ? Should I be obliged to see it thus before me all my 
life ? 

Silently, as we had stood there, we turned from the grave side 
by side; then suddenly Horace clasped me in his arms and kissed 
me. So tenderly, and yet so passionately, he kissed me, under the 
quiet stars, that at that moment I knew I had won what I had so 
long craved for vainly. He had learned to give me a stronger and 
more fervent love than he had ever given to Elsie. 


IV. 


Horace and I had been married nearly a year, and this was 
Christmas-eve. My husband had been away for two or three days, 
but I knew he would return for Christmas-day, and so I sat wait- 
ing for him. Always I longed for his return when he had left me, 
but hardly ever so intensely as I longed for it this night. The wind 
was blowing fitfully; now rising in sudden gusts which brought back 
to me that horrible morning in the sea; and now lying lulled and 
calm, as it had been upon that autumn night when Horace and I 
had stood beside Elsie’s grave in that strange silence which he broke 
at last to tell me with what strength and tenderness he loved me. 

So strangely nervous and so timid I had grown, that when I 
heard my husband’s step at last, I ran to meet him just as if he 
came as a deliverer. 

‘Frightened, my darling?’ he questioned tenderly, as he led 
me back into the lighted room. ‘Tempestuous, is it not? but so 
beautiful out of doors. The moon is full, and the sky exquisite. 
Have you been out at all to-day?’ 

‘No, Horace.’ 

‘Then, when dinner is over, I will take you. It will do you 
good, if you will put on plenty of furs; and it will do me good too, 
to have you walking at my side again. You are not afraid of this 
wind, my darling ?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘And I love it. Ah, how good it is to be home with you again, 
my wife !’ 

‘Do you miss me when we are apart, then, Horace ?’ 

I asked it eagerly, yet I knew well that the time had come of 
which I used to dream—he lavished on me now far more intensity 
of affection than he had ever given to his first love. 

‘Miss you!’ he echoed, folding me within his arms and laying 
his lips most tenderly on mine. ‘There is no minute in any hour 
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of my absence in which I do not miss you, darling; and if I tried 
to say how much, I should but fail.’ 

‘ Because you love me so, Horace ?’ 

‘ Because I love you so, my cherished wife.’ 

‘ You never loved any one before, as you love me ?’ 

‘I never have—I never can—love any one as I love you, my 
own beloved.’ 

I knew it so well; but still I loved to hear him say it. 

The moon was riding gloriously through the frosty sky, when we 
started out together. Horace had himself fastened the soft furs 
about my neck, kissing me as he did so, and my heart beat joyously 
and proudly as I leaned on his strong arm, and felt that I was very 
precious to him. 

So earnestly and happily were we talking, so perfect was the 
beauty of the night, that I had not noticed where we were going, 
until we stopped before a gate I knew, and Horace bent to open it. 

‘ We have wandered here almost unconsciously, my darling,’ he 
said; ‘but we will goin and stand a moment in the quietness beside 
Elsie’s grave. In our own intense happiness, we would not forget 
her upon this beautiful Christmas-night ; and it is her birthday too, 
you remember, Margaret.’ 

I shrank aside, and whispered, ‘ Not to-night—not on Christmas- 
night—not on her birthday;’ but Horace gently led me on, until we 
stood once more together beside that great square stone beneath the 
cedar.- It was very chill and gloomy there, and I crept closer to my 
husband’s side; very chill and very gloomy, even with his strong 
protecting arm around me. Why had he brought me here, when 
we had both learned to forget, and had grown so happy? If he 
would but speak—if he would but talk to me, and chase away these 
haunting memories which had not visited me since, in this very 
spot, he had told me how he loved me! If he would only tell me 
so again—loudly, that the words might drown this moaning in my 
ears, this rushing of the sea about my head, this cry of a faint and 
dying voice! Why had he breathed her name at all to-night, and 
raised this awful memory? 

‘O Horace, Horace, see the white dead face !’ 

My cry had not broken his long silence, so I knew it was uttered 
only in my heart. I looked up eagerly, that the glance of his kind eyes 
might give me courage ; but that drowned face had come between us. 

‘O Horace,’ I cried, groping with my hands, ‘take it away ; 
take it away! She would have you save her, and let me go!’ 

‘Margaret, my darling, are you ill ?’ . 

I heard the question in my husband’s soft kind tones, but there 
was something else I heard far more distinctly. 

‘ Listen !’ I cried, turning to face the blast of wind which came 
sweeping over the valley below; ‘ listen!—listen !’ 
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I waited for its coming with my arms outstretched, and when 
the storm had passed, and left me standing so, I fancied death had 
spared me once again, as it had done at sea, and [knew why. That 
story was to be told to Horace ; here, by the grave where the voices 
moaned ; now, before that second gust came sweeping by which had 
brought death before, and might bring death again. The white 
dead face beneath that stone cried out for justice now; the voices 
of the wind and sea cried out aloud their accusation. I had a task 
to do in the lull of that great storm, and I must do it. I drew away 
from my husband’s side, and stood opposite him in the shadow of 
the cedar; my eyes fixed steadily upon him, and my words slow 
and clear. 

Quite still he stood to listen, while I told him all; quite still 

until I had finished ; then, after an utter terrible pause, he fell 
on his knees beside the stone, and hid his face upon it. I did 
not speak or move until he rose, after a long, long time; then I 
eagerly and piteously scanned his face, that I might glean only a ray 
of hope. Even in the shadow—for he was leaning now against the 
tree—I could see how rigid and how coldly white his face had 
grown. 
‘O Horace,’ I cried, falling on the grass before him, and ap- 
pealing to him with my burning hands outstretched, ‘ O my husband, 
all the sin there may have been, you caused. IfI had not loved 
you—’ 

Coldly and sternly he interrupted me, bidding me come away 
from beside that grave. 

‘O Horace, take me back to your heart!’ I pleaded. ‘ Why did 
you bring me here? You would never have known, if you had not 
brought me here to-night, and we should have been happy now—as 
we were befofe. O Horace, I am the same Margaret whom you 
loved so dearly an hour ago—only a little hour ago—so dearly, 
you said ; so dearly! J remember it, I remember every word. You 
missed me every minute of every hour of our separation, you said 
—0O Horace, remember that, and take me back. See how I have 
loved you. If you had—had even done what I have done, tempted 
by your love for me, I should have wept and prayed for pardon for 
you, and comforted you, I think; and clung to you and pitied you ; 
but never ceased to love you—never, never! O wy husband, let 
it come slowly ; love me a little—just a little—until I can bear its 
being taken all away !’ 

I pushed my hair away from my throbbing temples ; something 
was burning in my head, and the noise the sea made in rushing 
over Elsie’s face, was deafening me—deafening and blinding me, 
for I could not see Horace now; nothing but a dark still shadow ; 
and between it and me, a girl with long wet hair and ashen cheeks. 

‘O Horace, take me back! We can be happy still—we know 
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it, we have proved it; you have often said it. You can forget this. 
I had forgotten until you brought me here to-night, and that wave 
came rolling to us and left her face—Horace, Horace!’ the words 
were an eager hurried whisper now—‘ take me up, Horace! I am 
dying here ; dying at her feet and yours ; or—or am—I—mad ?’ 

He raised me from the grass, without a movement of his white 
and rigid face. 

‘I will take you to your home,’ he said, ‘ and after that I wish 
that I might never look upon your face again.’ 

‘Why, Horace ?’ I whispered, with a vacant smile upon my 
parching lips; ‘ we cannot be separated—you and I; we are married, 
you know; they cannot separate us.’ 

‘ We are separated now,’ he answered slowly ; ; ‘separated utterly 
and for ever.’ 

‘O no, Horace, no!’ I cried, appealing to him once again with 
eager hands and eyes. ‘ You will take me back? It was for your 
sake I did it, and you have loved me since, when I was just what 
Iam now. You valued my love then. Ah, yes, I know you did, 
for that knowledge was my happiness, and J could not be deceived. 
You valued my love then; O, take it now, my husband—my own 
husband, whom no one can take from me—when it is a hundred 
times more earnest than it has ever been before !’ 

I could see his face in the moonlight now, and I knew there 
was no hope for me. 

‘Horace!’ I cried, with such a cry as might have reached to 
the cold dead around us, ‘ Horace—forgive !’ 

Coldly he drew back from me, and then—TI laughed; laughed 
loudly and shrilly, there in the silence of the calm and beautiful night. 
But when I saw his stern white face grow colder still, I wondered 
why I had laughed. 

‘Nothing can separate us, Horace,’ I whispered, trying to fix 
my vacant gaze upon him, and smiling as I thought that my glad low 
whisper must comfort him. ‘ Nothing can separate us now. Don’t be 
frightened, Horace ;-you are my husband, and I will not leave you. 
Did you dream that I could be so cruel? I was not half so cruel to 
her as that would be.’ 

He turned from me, shuddering through all his frame, and then 
I knew that the love, which had been my very life, was dead for ever. 
I saw, in all its fullest darkest horror, the long anguish of the life - 
to which he doomed me; and standing still, I took my burning head 
within my hands and uttered shriek on shriek, until the silence of 
the winter night was all alive with sound, and the beauty of the 
moonlight vanished in a great black darkness. 
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I nave been very, very ill. I wake to the knowledge slowly, as I 
lie and listen to the hushed breath and softened footsteps in my 
room. I wake to it very, very slowly, dreaming a wonderful dream 
the while. 

I am lying in my own room at home, and Elsie sits beside my 
bed, just as she did when I was ill once in the old past—so many 
years ago; and my father comes for tidings of his child, with his eyes 
dim and anxious, just as I used to see them in that far-back time. 
Horace is living with us, in this dream of mine, just as he did 
then; and he, too, waits for tidings, and comes to look upon me with 
a soft slow step. Ah, ifthis dream may lasta little longer; because, 
when I awake, my husband’s face will meet me stern and cold, as 
it.must be through all the rest of my sin-shadowed life; and in- 
stead of this bright face beside my bed, will be the memory of that 
drowned head I saw beneath the waters. It is far better to be dying, 
and to dream this dream, than grow quite strong and well, and meet 
my misery again. It is such a beautiful, beautiful dream ! 

I am lying now under the beech upon the lawn, and the golden 
leaves fall softly on me one by one; very softly, as if they fell a long, 
long way—perhaps from heaven itself. The sky is bright and blue . 
up there above them, and the sunlight creeps amid their shelter to 
lay its warm sweet kiss upon my face.. There are no fierce rushing 
storms of wind in this beautiful dream, and no driving waves. There 
is only peace and calm and sunshine, and the rare sweet fragrance 
of the autumn flowers I love. I dare not speak, lest I should break 
my dream. 

I see my father standing against the golden beech, and watching 
me, with the old look of love upon his face. Elsie is beside me still, 
as she has been all through this peaceful dream, and in her eyes is 
shining such a look of loving pitiful compassion, that I cannot even 
trust myself to meet it, lest it should bring the tears, for tears 
would waken me. And now, across the lawn, comes Horace ; his 
face the kind and pleasant face of long ago, the face I loved when I 
was innocent—so long ago! He comes up to me—softly as they all 
come in this dream of mine—and I read the old friendship in his eyes 
and something more; not hatred and contempt, ah, no, but a great 
tenderness and a great compassion, and something that looks almost 
like awe. I remember the different face which I shall see when I 
awake, and silently I pray that it may be God’s will I die before the 
waking comes. 

My hands are very weak and thin and wasted, and when he takes 
one into his, and kneels beside my couch, I can see the pity and the 
fear which darken Elsie’s eyes. My voice is low and failing, but at 
last they understand my question, reading it more from my eyes than 
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from my lips; and Elsie answers it in a whisper, her warm lips 
touching my cheek and forehead between the words : 

‘No dream, my darling; no dream. We have you with us, 
and we are nursing you back to health again. If care and love— 
the truest fondest love, my dear—can give you strength, then you 
will soon be your own self again.’ 

So the words run, in this summer dream of mine. I have no 
pain, only a great faintness. If I were a leaf upon the beech above 
me, at the first faint breath of wind, I should fall just so— softly 
and slowly to the ground. 

‘ Margaret,’ Elsie whispers, when her sweet face comes between 
those reddening leaves and my wide upturned eyes, ‘do you remem- 
ber that day we were together in the sea, when the wind rose so 
suddenly ? I want to tell you, O my dear, what the memory of that 
day has been to me.’ 

I am awaking now—awaking with an icy shiver. In one mo- 
ment my dream will be over—my beautiful summer dream. 

‘Tell me slowly—slowly,’ I plead, my broken words most eager 
in their utter weakness. ‘ No—let Horace tell; then I shall be— 
awake. Tell me all, Horace.’ 

‘It is too much to tell to-day,’ he whispers, wrapping a shawl 
about me tenderly, for he does not know that I lie shivering there 
because I know I am awaking; ‘ how can I tell, in a few simple 
words, that brave unselfish act of yours! How can I speak calmly, 
even yet, of how you saved my darling at the risk of your own life ; 
_of how, when she fainted and fell, you rescued her, and held her 

safe above the water until help came; then how yow put her in 
safety, and—your strength all worn—sank down yourself, exhausted 
and unconscious; of how the fiercest wave of all came then, and 
we—we were barely in time to save you! How can I tell of this, 
and of our gratitude and love ?’ . 

Both their faces are near mine, full of the love he has just 
spoken of, and—is it the gratitude too? My eyes gather a little 
warmth and life from theirs. There is a feeling, utterly strange to 
me, upon my thin white lips—they are breaking into a smile. 

‘ This is true, then? This is true, and the—the other was the 
dream ?’ 

‘All this is true, my darling; and we are true; and the 
sunshine and the flowers, they are all true. Everything is true, 
except those terrible delirious fancies which have been with you in 
your fever. That was the dream; but it has passed now, and all 
the fancies have passed too. Ah, there is a little look of returning 
health at last. You are coming back to us from the gates of 
death—O my dear, my dear, we shall be happy once again !’ 
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A CHAPTER OF INSTANCES 


How knows Speed that his master, Sir Valentine, is in love? Marry, 
by these special marks : that he wreathes his arms like a malcontent, 
relishes a love-song like a robin redbreast, walks alone like one that 
had the pestilence, sighs like a schoolboy that had lost his A B C, 
fasts like one under a regimen, watches like one that fears robbery, 
and speaks puling like a beggar at Hallowmas. ‘ You were wont, 
when you laughed, to crow like a cock; when you walked, to walk 
like one of the lions; when you fasted, it was presently after dinner ; 
when you looked sadly, it was for want of money; and now you are 
metamorphosed with a mistress, that, when I look on you, I can 
hardly think you my master.’ Boyet’s list of reasons for alleging 
the King of Navarre to be in love is more rhetorically amplified, but 
less succinct and compendious. The shepherd Sylvius tells Corin 
(now are we in Arden) with experto-crede fervour : 
‘ If thou remember’st not the slightest folly 
That ever love did make thee run into, 
Thou hast not loved: 
Or if thou hast not sat as I do now, 
Wearying thy hearer in thy mistress’ praise, 
Thou hast not loved: * 
Or if thou hast not broke from company 
Abruptly, as my passion now makes me, 
Thou hast not loved.’ 
Rosalind’s, that is to say Ganymede’s, uncle (still are we in Arden) 
taught the knowledge ofa man in love by these marks: a lean cheek, 
a sunken eye, an unsociable spirit, a neglected beard, ungartered 
hose, an unbuttoned sleeve, an untied shoe, and other significances 
in costume. The confederates in Much Ado about Nothing make 
a main point of the costume test. If Benedick be not in love, argues 
Claudio, there is no believing old signs: ‘He brushes his hat 0’ 
mornings ; what should that bode ?’ 
‘ Leon, He looks younger than he did by the loss of a beard. 
D. Pedro. Nay, he rubs himself with civet. Can you smell him out by that? 
Claud. That’s as much as to say the sweet youth’s in love. 
D. Pedro, The greatest note of it is his melancholy. 
Claud. And when was he wont to wash his face? ... Nay, but his jesting 


spirit, which is now crept into a lutestring, and now governed by stops. 
D. Pedro. Indeed, that tells a heavy tale for him, Conclude, conclude he is 


in love.’ 
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But conclusions the most contrary are come to as regards the 
significance of dress ; sometimes point device being the proof of pas- 
sion, and sometimes slovenly undress, disorder, disarray. When 
Mr. Foker junior found Miss Amory bewitching, his valet found him 
very hard indeed to please in his out-door morning costume ; he be- 
came particularly severe and snappish about his toilette; he tried, 
and cursed, pantaloons of many different stripes, checks, and colours ; 
all the boots were villanously varnished, the shirts too ‘loud’ in 
pattern. He scented his linen and person with peculiar richness ; 
and great was his valet’s astonishment when, after some blushing 
and hesitation on Harry’s part, the young gentleman asked, ‘I say, 
Anatole, when I engaged you, didn’t you—hem—didn’t you say that 
you could dress—hem—dress hair?’ And on the valet’s acquiescing, 
Yes, he could,—‘ Cherchy alors une paire de tongs—et—curly 
moi un pew,’ was Mr. Foker’s command, preparatory to a morning 
call in Grosvenor-place. There was a critical period in the career 
of that Mr. Sawyer who ‘ went to the shires,’ when he gave up dress- 
ing in the rough-and-ready style which had heretofore been at once 
his glory and his peculiarity, and began instead to affect a strange 
refinement of costume, bordering on effeminacy. ‘ His boots were 
thinner and much tighter than of old; he turned his collars over his 
neckcloth after the prevailing fashion, thereby imparting to his phy- 
siognomy an expression of romantic vacuity ; anointed his head till 
it shone again; affected gloves on all occasions; and set up aring.’ 
In short, his exterior altogether was as symptomatic of his disorder 
as that of Benedick. So of another ‘latter-day hero we read how 
frequent all at once became his self-examinations in the glass over 
the mantelpiece ; how often he caught himself doing this, and, half- 
chuckling inwardly, acknowledged that it was a bad sign. But 
though the artist laughed, he tweaked out the most prominent gray 
hairs in his beard, and gave his necktie a more knowing twist, and 
removed the dabs of stray paint from his shooting-coat. ‘ Straws 
thrown up show which way the wind blows, and even such little sa- 
crifices to vanity as these were.in Geoffrey Ludlow very strong signs 
indeed.’ Sainte Beuve tells us that so long as the tendre relation 
of Benjamin Constant with Madame de Charriére lasted, his toilette 
had not been in any degree an article de rigueur: she readily over- 
looked his sins of omission in le negligé. When at a later period 
she saw him becoming dressy and dandified, she one day told him 
tristement: ‘ Benjamin, vous faites votre toilette, vous ne m’aimez 
plus !’ 

Experienced Pan tells Psyche, in the Metamorphoses, that her 

. paleness, deep as snow we cannot see the roses through,—her sigh 
of quick returning, her eyes that seem themselves two souls in 
mourning,—prove that she loves too well, and bitterly. One ofthe 
epodes of Horace deals with a state of feeling characterised by aver- 
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sion from jovial good fellowship, and languor, and silence, and deep- 
drawn sighs : 
‘ Conviviorum et pcenitet, 
In queis amantem et languor et silentium 
Arguit, et latere petitus imo spiritus,’ 
The deep-drawn breath is a notable symptom in La Fontaine’s fable 
of Tircis and Amarante : 
‘L’amour. Ce mot est beau! dites-moi quelques marques 
A quoi je le pourrai connaitre : que sent-on? 
Des peines prés de qui le plaisir des monarques 
Est ennuyeux et fade: on s’oublie, on se plait 
Toute seule en une forét. 
Se mire-t-on prés d’un rivage, 
Ce n’est pas soi qu’on voit; on ne voit qu’une image 
Qui sans cesse revient, et qui suit en tous lieux: 
Pour tout le reste on est sans yeux, . 
Tl est un berger du village 
Dont l’abord, dont la voix, dont le nom fait rougir: 
On soupire 4 son souvenir; 
On ne sait pas pourquoi, cependant on soupire.’ 

On Byron’s authority, a slight blush, a soft tremor, a calm kind 
of gentle feminine delight, and shown more in the eyelids than the 
eyes, resigned rather to hide what pleases most unknown, are the 
best tokens (to a modest mind) of Love, when seated on his loveliest 
throne, a sincere woman’s breast. The ooze-born goddess in Keats 
gives comfort to Endymion by the enumeration of certain infallible 
signs; an idle tongue, a humid eye, and steps luxurious, where these 
are new and strange, are ominous. ‘ Ay, I have seen these signs 
in one of heaven, when others were all blind.’ Burns prays his fair 


one : 

‘ Then let the sudden bursting sigh the heartfelt pang discover, 

And in the keen yet tender eye, O read th’ imploring lover !’ 
Sure beginnings Arthur H. Clough finds when panting sighs the 
bosom fill, and hands by chance united thrill at once, with one deli- 
cious pain, the pulses and the nerves of twain ; when eyes that erst 
could meet with ease now seek, yet, seeking, shyly shun ecstatic 
conscious unison. As to the silentiwm, ‘ Ah, that silence !’ exclaims 
a musing modern, who bids us not listen to hear whom a woman 
praises to know where her heart is, not ask for whom she expresses 
the most earnest enthusiasm; but if there be one she once knew 
well whose name she never speaks,—if she seem to have an instinct 
to avoid every occasion of its mention,—if, when you speak, she 
drops into silence and changes the subject,—why, look there for 
something ; just as, when going through deep meadow-grass, « bird 
flies ostentatiously out before you, you may know her nest is not 
there, but far off, under distant tufts of fern and buttercup, through 
which she has crept with a silent flutter in her spotted breast to act 
her pretty little falsehood before you.. Sergeant Dunham is no subtle 
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interpreter of signs and tokens when he pronounces his daughter de- 
voted to the Pathfinder from evidence such as this: ‘ When I speak 
of him to the girl, she always looks me full in the face ; chimes in 
with everything I sayin his favour; and has a frank open way with 
her, which says as much as if she half-considered him already as a 
husband.’ Harry more shrewdly tells his wife of Nina Gordon, in a 
’ later American fiction, that he considers that young lady caught, be- 
cause ‘ she runs on abusing the man, after her sort; and she’s so very 
earnest and positive in telling me she don’t like him.’ Analogous 
signs are suggested in one of Frédéric Soulié’s books: ‘ Celui-la on 
l’accuse sans raison, comme on le défend sans raison: on lui fait un 
tort aujourd’hui de ce qu’on lui eit demandé la veille ; celui-la on le 
raille, on le plaint, on le vante, on le dédaigne; celui-la, enfin, on 
Vaime.’ Gascoigne can assure Mr. John Easy of Agnes being 
enamoured of him on this ground, that whenever he was out of the 
room she never spoke a word, but sat there as melancholy as a sick 
monkey ; the moment he came in again, she beamed out as glorious 
as the sun, and was all life and spirit. ‘I thought people were always 
melancholy when they were in love,’ observes Jack. And the reply 
is, ‘ When those they love are out of their presence.’ Denys, the 
quick-witted man-at-arms in Mr. Reade’s story of Cloister and 
Hearth, instructs his young ¢ompanion Gerard in two obvious signs 
of love on the part of the mistress of the Téte d’Or. ‘ When thou 
wast gone, she sat a-thinking and spoke not. A sure sign of love 
in one of her sex, for of all things else they speak ere they think. 
Also, her voice did sink exceeding low in discoursing of thee, and 
murmured sweetly ; another infallible sign. The bolt hath struck 
and rankles in her; O be joyful!’ Master Ripton Thompson, in 
the Ordeal of Richard Feverel, being perturbed in mind by the rick- 
burning scrape he has got into, is misread by his sister Letty, whose 
study of the aspects of love, and of the way young people should look, 
and of the things they should do under the dominion of the passion, 
is not much assisted by its outward development in the supposed 
love-stricken youth. ‘I’msure,’ she thought, ‘I shall never be like 
that. He bounds in his seat. He never looks comfortable. He 
seems to hate us all, and does nothing but mumble his food, and 
growl and frown. If that’s love, I can’t do it,’ is the sorrowful 
conclusion of her reflections. 

Two or three chapters later we have Sir Austin investigating 
the state of mind, or heart, of his son Richard, whose ‘ ordeal’ gives 
a name as well as backbone to the story ; and the baronet questions 
the lad’s groom as to his young master’s proceedings out of doors. 
Tom Bakewell reports of young master accordingly, that he ‘ do ride 
like fire every day to Pig’s Snout,’ naming the highest hill in the 
neighbourhood, ‘ and stand there and stare, never movin’, like a mad 
un. And then hoam agin all slack, as if he’d been beaten in a race 
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by summody.’ To the interrogation, Did he look east or west ? 
Tom replied that he had not marked: ‘ He seemed for to look where 
he could look fur away.’ And ‘ There is no woman in that,’ muses 
the baronet; ‘he would have ridden back as hard as he went had 
there been a woman init. He would shun vast expanses, and seek 
shade, concealment, solitude! The desire for distances betokens 
emptiness and undirected hunger: when the heart is possessed by 
an image we fly to wood and forest like the guilty.’ Martinus 
Scriblerus being positive that the young nobleman was in love, ‘How 
can that be,’ said the aunt, ‘when he converses almost with no one 
but himself?’ ‘Say you so?’ rejoined the doctor; ‘ why, then he 
is in love with himself—one of the most common cases in the world.’ 
Is he jealous that his acquaintance do not behave themselves with 
respect enough ? will he bear jokes and innocent freedoms? By no 
means: afamiliar appellation makes him angry; if you shake him 
a little roughly by the hand, he is in a rage; but if you chuck him 
under the chin, he will return you a box onthe ear. ‘Then the case 
is plain: he has the true pathognomick sign of love—jealousy ; for 
nobody will suffer his mistress to be treated at that rate.’ Subject 
and object are confounded, or identified, in this philosophy. The 
amoroso is penseroso after the orthodox lover’s pattern, be it he or 
she. As with the damzell in Spenser, when 
‘ Sad, solemne, sowre, and full of fancies fraile 
She waxe, yet wist she nether how nor why ; 
She wist not, silly mayd, what she did aile, 


Yet wist she was not well at ease, perdy; 
Yet thought it was not love, but some melancholy,’ 


In dull corners she enclosed herself, as one in wilful bale for 
ever buried. Love it must be, ‘as sure I read by knowen signes 
and passions which I see,’ argued that aged nurse of hers, whose 
name was Glauké hight. When Mrs. Poyntz bluntly assures Dr. 
Fenwick that he is in love, and is asked her warrant for such an 
assurance : ‘ The signs are unmistakable,’ she tells him; ‘ you are 
altered in your manner, even in the expression of your face, since I 
last saw you; your manner is generally quiet and observant; it is 
now restless and distracted. Your expression of face is generally 
proud and serene; it is now humbled and troubled. You have 
something on your mind—an anxiety that is remote from your pro- 
fession, that touches your heart, and is new to it.’ Mrs. Little 
reads after the same rule the looks and gestures of Grace Carden, 
whom she observes to be restless and listless by turns—her body in 
one place, her mind in another. ‘Sometimes she knitted her brow; 
and a young girl seldom does that unless she is thwarted in her 
love. And I'll tell you a surer sign still: sometimes tears came, 
for no visible reason, and stood in her eyes.’ Madame de Montalais 
detects the penchant of Louise in her preference of the least fre- 
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quented paths, and her indifference to such diversions as gladden 
young girls’ hearts, and especially in her trick of writing with the 
point of her foot upon the gravel certain letters which it is useless 
for her to efface. If we turn to Scott for indications and illustra- 
tions, tests and symptoms, signs and tokens, we have Edward Glen- 
dinning, sharper-eyed than his brother Halbert in the case of their 
rival passion for Mary Avenel, and seeing that, even where he was him- 
self more approved, Halbert was more beloved. With Edward she 
would sit for hcurs at their common task, with the cold simplicity and 
indifference of a sister; whereas with Halbert she changed colour, 
she fluttered when he approached her, and when he left her she was 
sad, pensive, and solitary.* We have Frank Osbaldistone becoming 
conscious of his jealousy of the contemptible lout Thorncliff, and of 
his eager scrutiny of every movement of Diana Vernon’s, and avowing, 
‘all these, like Benedick’s brushing his hat of a morning, were signs 
that the sweet youth was in love.’ We have Lord Etherington as- 
serting that every one can tell a love-letter by the outside that has 
ever received one, it being always folded hurriedly, and sealed care- 
fully, and the direction manifesting a kind of tremulous agitation 
that marks the state of the writer’s nerves. Or again, if we turn 
to Miss Austen, we have Lizzy Bennet expatiating on Mr. Bingley’s 
obvious attachment to Jane ; how, at his own ball, he offended two 
or three young ladies by not asking them to dance; ‘and I spoke 


to him twice myself, without receiving an answer. Could there be 
finer symptoms ? Is not general incivility the very essence of love ?’ 
Then, too, her Emma Woodhouse—‘ I certainly must be a little in 
love,’ she muses. ‘ This sensation of listlessness, weariness, stu- 
pidity, this disinclination to sit down and employ myself, this feel- 
ing of everything being dull and insipid about the house! I must 
be in love.’ A little, at least ; in the initial term, the incipient 


* A parallel occurs in the same author’s Surgeon’s Daughter, where Menie Gray 
is described giving her attentions more freely and frankly to Adam Hartley, with 
whom she laughed, chatted, and danced at her ease, while to Dick Middlemas her 
conduct was more shy and distant. 

Adam Bede is assured by his shrewd old mother of Dinah’s preference of him 
to his brother, and by these tokens: ‘I can see as she doesna behave tow’rt thee as 
she does tow’rt Seth. She makes no more o’ Seth’s coming a-nigh her nor.if he 
were Gyp [the dog]; but she’s all of a tremble when thee’t a-sittin’ down by her at 
breakfast and a-lookin’ at her.’ ‘ But thee canstna be sure as the trembling means 
love?’ said Adam anxiously. ‘Eh, what else should it mane? It isna hate, I 
reckon.’ Adam Bede, ch. li. 

The burgomaster’s sick daughter is convicted of a passion for black-haired 
Ulrich, her father’s clerk, by the leech that is called in when all other leeches have 
proved unavailing: ‘I held her hand, and with my finger did lightly touch her 
wrist; and when the others came and went, ’twas as if dogs and cats had fared in 
and out. But at this Ulrich’s coming her pulse did leap and her eye shine; and 
when he went she did sink back and sigh; and ’twas to be seen the sun had gone 
out of the room for her.’ The Cloister and the Hearth, ch. lii. 
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stage, the introductory chapter, ifno more. According to Long- 
fellow, it is difficult to know at what moment love begins—less diffi- 
cult to know that it has begun. A thousand heralds, he says, pro- 
claim it to the listening air; a thousand ministers and messengers 
betray it to the eye ; tone, act, attitude, and look; the signals upon 
the countenance, the electric telegraph of touch,—all these betray 
the yielding citadel before the word itself is uttered, which, like the — 
key surrendered, opens every avenue and gate of entrance, and 
makes retreat impossible. 

When he commissioned Sancho to take note of and report upon 
the demeanour of Dulcinea, Don Quixote straitly enjoined his squire 
to mark whether she changed colour while he delivered his embassy, 
or betrayed agitation on hearing the knight’s name; whether she 
repeated her answer three or four times, and changed it from soft 
to severe, from severe to soft again; whether she raised her hand 
to adjust her hair, though not disordered—‘ in short, observe all 
her actions and motions; for by an accurate detail of them I shall 
be enabled to penetrate into the secret recesses of her heart ; for let 
me tell thee, Sancho, if thou knowest it not already, that with 
lovers the external actions and gestures are couriers, which bear 
authentic tidings of what is passing in the interior of the soul.’ 
Miss Blandford, in Speed the Plough, is quite certain that Henry 
is not in love with her, because when he touched her hand, he 
trembled as if she terrified him; and instead of looking at her fix- 
edly and fondly, he, when their eyes met, withdrew his, and cast 
them on the ground. Miss Tucker assures Florentine, in regard of 
Sir Clarence Norman in Time works Wonders, ‘The man doats 
upon you: I know it; for when he talks about you, he looks so 
sweetly stupid.’ Miss Gresham, in Doctor Thorne, is proved to be 
not in love with Mr. Moffat by the fact that she had by no means 
resolved within her heart that, of all the men she had ever seen or 
ever could see, he was far away the nicest and best; that she had 
no longing to sit near to him—the nearer the better; that she had 
no thought of his taste and his choice when she bought her ribbons 
and bonnets; that she had no indescribable desire for all her female 
friends to be ever talking to her about him; that when she wrote 
to him, she did not copy her letters again and again, so that she 
might be, as it were, ever speaking to him; and that she took no 
special pride in herself because he had chosen her to be his life’s 
partner. Walter Savage Landor lays down the law concisely : 

‘“T’m half in love,” he who with smiles hath said, 
In love will never be; 
Whoe’er “I’m not in love,” and shakes his head, 
In love too sure is he.’ 


The saying is at once memorable and disputed, ‘If thou stoodest 
on a precipice with thy mistress, hast thou ever felt the desire to 
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plunge with her into the abyss? Ifso, thou hast loved!’ The co- 
rollary is—if not, not. This sort of arrangement of ‘ ifs’ and ‘ if 
nots’ is a favourite formula with the authorities. She that had a name 
among the poets before she married Mr. Browning, and that made 
still more of her new name, enforces these among other conditions : 


‘Unless you can think, when the song is done, 

No other is soft in rhythm; 

Unless you can feel, when left by one, ’ 
That all men beside go with him; 

Unless you can know, when unpraised by his breath, 
That your beauty itself wants proving ; 

Unless you can swear, “ For life, for death,” 
O, fear to call it loving ! 

Unless you can muse in a crowd all day 
On the absent face that fix’d you; 

Unless you can love, as the angels may, 
With the breadth of heaven betwixt you; 

Unless you can dream that his faith is fast, 
Through behoving and unbehoving ; 

Unless you can die when the dream is past— 
O, never call it loving !’ 


The Countess of Albini, in Joanna Baillie’s Basil, laughs away, 
by a negative test, the alleged passion of Count Rosinberg. Basil 
has been asserting that they most of lovers’ ills complain who but 
affect love as a courtly grace, while he who feels is silent; and the 


Count objects : 
‘ But there you wrong me; I have felt it oft, 
Oft has it made me sigh at ladies’ feet, 
Soft ditties sing, and dismal sonnets scrawl. 
Albin. In all its strange effects, most worthy Rosinberg, 
Has it e’er made thee in a corner sit, 
Sad, lonely, moping sit, and hold thy tongue? 
Ros. No, *faith, it never has. 
Albin. Ha, ha, ha, ha! then thou hast never loved.’ 


Byron’s Giaour can and does protest that, if changing cheek and 
scorching vein, lips taught to writhe, but not complain ; if bursting 
heart, and maddening brain, and daring deed, and vengeful steel, ‘and 
all that I have felt and feel, betoken love, that love was mine, and 
shown by many a bitter sign.’ So again in the case of his Corsair : 


‘ Yes, it was love, if thoughts of tenderness, 
Tried in temptation, strengthen’d by distress, 
Unmoved by absence, firm in every clime, 
And yet—O, more than all !—untired by time ; 
Which nor defeated hope nor baffled wile 
Could render sullen were she near to smile, 
Nor rage could fire, nor sickness free to vent 
On her one murmur of his discontent ; 
Which still would meet with joy, with calmness part, 
Lest that his look of grief should reach her heart ; 
Which naught removed, nor menaced to remove— 
If there be love in mortals, this was love |’ 
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The subject is formulated with affected precision in Archer’s 
catechism of Cherry, in Farquhar: ‘ What are the signs and tokens 
of that passion?’ ‘A stealing look, a stammering tongue, words 
improbable, designs impossible, and actions impracticable.’ Of later 
date is that Miss Mason who had only one idea of the outer evidences of 
the master passion ; a secret or unrequited affection which did not 
make itself known by copious quotations of Percy Bysshe Shelley and 
L. E. L. was, in her mind, a very commonplace affair. To the same 
author we owe the conviction of a baronet of being very far gone, as 
far indeed as he can go, in love, ex hoc signo, or his signis—that he 
came down-stairs with his hair parted on the wrong side, and his face 
as pale as the tablecloth ; and that he not only, negatively speaking, 
could eat no breakfast, but positively let his coffee go the wrong way. 

The reminiscences of the English opium-eater include a record 
of a gentle girl with whom he asserts himself to have been, while 
quite a child, most absolutely and in the most chivalrous sense, in 
love. And the proof that he was so showed itself in three separate 
modes: he kissed her glove on any rare occasion when he found it 
lying on a table; he looked out for some excuse to be jealous of 
her ; and he did his very best to get up a quarrel. What he wanted 
the quarrel for was the luxury of a reconciliation ; a hill cannot be 
had, he reminds us, without going to the expense of a valley. 

The poet of the Angel in the House, comprising, too, within the 
sweep of his wings, and within the range of his song, such themes 
and titles as Faithful for Ever and the Victories of Love, is natur- 
ally and—esthetically speaking—artiully a magister sententiarum on 
the outward and visible signs of love’s inward and spiritual grace. 
In the canto entitled ‘ Atna and the Moon,’ for instance : 


‘If signs suffice, let these avail : 
Your name pronounced brings to my heart 
A feeling like the violet’s breath, 
Which does so much of heaven impart, 
It makes me yearn with tears for death ; 
The winds that in the garden toss 
The guelder-roses give me pain, 
Alarm me with the dread of loss, 
Exhaust me with the dream of gain; 
I’m troubled by the clouds that move, 
Thrill’d by the breath which I respire, 
And ever, like a torch, my love, 
Thus agitated, flames the higher. 
All’s hard that has not you for goal ; 
I scarce can move my hand to write, 
For love engages all my soul, 
And leaves the body void of might. 
The wings of will spread idly, as do 
The bird’s that in a vacuum lies; 
My breast, asleep with dreams of you, 
Forgets to breathe, and bursts in sighs.’ 





LOVE-TOKENS 


In another canto the analyst draws his conclusion from little signs, 
like little stars, whose faint impression on the sense the very look- 
ing straight at mars, or only seen by confluence; ‘from chance 
unconscious, and from what concealment, over-conscious, showed.’ 
Frederick Graham, again, is bold to affirm that he has had ‘ the 
disease, and gravely, if the signs are these : 
‘ As, ere the spring has any power, 
The almond-branch all turns to flower, 
Though not a leaf is out, so she 
The bloom of life provoked in me ;’ 
making him who, till then, had been hard and selfish, now all 
‘sanctity and service ;’ so that to him life had become joy in being 
wholly good and right, as she was. Tender he became towards the 
lower creatures, weak towards the weak, sparing the blackbird’s nest 
and the gadding butterfly. Now, to him, the lark had reason for 
his song; and darkness spelt her name with stars that throbbed ‘in 
anagram innumerous ;’ and ’twas the sad summit of delight to wake 
and weep for her at night : 
‘The heart would come into my throat 
At rosebuds. Howsoe’er remote, 
In opposition or consent, 
Each thing, or person, or event, 
Or seeming neutral howsoe’er, 
All, in the live electric air, 
Awoke, took aspect, and confess’d 
In her a centre of unrest ; 


Yea, stocks and stones within me bred 
Anxieties of joy and dread.’ 


FRANCIS JACOX, M.A. 





SOMETHING LIKE A TWELFTH-NIGHT CHARACTER 


‘ Sixtu of January—Twelfth-night, is it ?’ said Mr. Robert Kennedy 
to his friend Mr. Charles Crackshot, as they were taking their ease, 
in as snug a little country hostel as one would wish to find, after a 
stiffish day’s campaign with the snipe, in the pleasant county of 
Hants. ‘ Whisky-punch, ashen fagots, motley characters, fine old 
English customs, and all that sort of thing. Suppose we have 
some—lI mean the punch.’ 

The proposition was one which Mr. Crackshot did not care to 
controvert. It was, he said, a thoroughly orthodox and season- 
able beverage ; and the sooner they had it the better, as he (Mr. 
Crackshot) was fatigued, and did not feel at all like sitting up into 
the small hours. The landlord of the Kennedy Arms (Mr. Ken- 
nedy’s family had long been considerable proprietors in that part of 
Hampshire), formerly in the private service of the late lamented 
Mr. Gridling, Mr. Kennedy’s uncle, was no mean hand at a hot 
brew. Having manufactured the punch to the best of his ability, 
he brought in the china bowl, deposited it on the table, and was 
about respectfully to retire, when Mr. Kennedy suggested that he 
should taste a glass of the compound that he had himself so cun- 
ningly devised. 

‘My respects to you, sir,’ said the landlord of the Kennedy 
Arms; and he made an obeisance to both the gentlemen before 
him. 

‘And good luck to you, Spriggs, and Mrs. Spriggs too; and 
many happy years may you have in your house; and never again 
such a Twelfth-night as that which you had—how long? Six years, 
isn’t it, ago ?’ 

‘ Six years exactly, sir. It was not pleasant at the time, sir ; 
but I owe what I have now to it—that is, to your kindness, Mr. 
Robert.’ 

‘A good fellow that,’ said Mr. Kennedy meditatively, as the 
discreet Spriggs left the room; ‘a good fellow, and a devilish use- 
ful one, I can tell you. And this is decent punch; and, on the 
whole, I am as comfortable as I wish to be.’ 

‘ How about that mysterious Twelfth-night six years ago—a.D. 
1867 it must have been, Bob? What was it ?’ asked Mr. Crack- 
shot, who had pulled himself together, and acquired sufficient energy 
to charge his pipe once more—and his glans. 

‘My dear Charlie,’ was the reply, ‘you will pardon me if I 
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tell you that you are the most inquisitive man I ever met. I don’t 
say this in disparagement of your many excellent qualities ; I simply 
mention it as a fact. I will back you to ask more questions in the 
course of ten minutes than I ever asked in my life. However, I 
don’t mind answering you on this occasion, and I will tell you; 
only I shall have to bore you for about twenty minutes.’ 

Mr. Crackshot settled himself comfortably down, and said, ‘ Go 
ahead ;’ and Mr. Kennedy commenced his narrative. 

‘You see, six years ago matters did not stand exactly with me 
as they stand now. I was myself more or less dependent—well, 
we will say on circumstances. My uncle George had not yet abiit 
ad plures; and, not to put too fine a point upon it, the principle of 
habeas corpus was not observed so strictly in a certain class of law- 
suits as it is in this era of social and legislative reform. Candidly, 
I was down on my luck ; and unless certain relatives exerted them- 
selves, I clearly foresaw a disagreeable amount of personal noto- 
riety, not altogether unconnected with the Insolvency Court, await- 
ing me in the immediate fature. My uncle, Mr. Gridling, had dis- 
appointed me: he said J had disappointed him. Still I managed 
to preserve a fairish front, and consoled myself with the philosophi- 
cal reflection that matters might have been much worse. I might 
have been residing by compulsion in the neighbourhood of Chan- 
cery-lane, or an exile across the sea; might have had to take up 


my quarters at Boulogne. I often think what a panic the altera- 
tions in the law of debtor and creditor must have excited, both in 
certain neighbourhoods on this side, and generally in the watering- 
' places on the other side, of the Channel : 


‘It is passed: you may find it in Hansard; 
The Israelite maketh his moan ; 
And the dirge of Bream’s-buildings is answer'd 
By a wail of lament from Boulogne, 
I-had intended,’ added Mr. Kennedy, ‘to immortalise the sub- 
ject in verse, but, save to the extent of these few lines of doggrel, 
I have not yet found the Muses propitious. However, as I have 
said, the prospect which I had to face was not a lively one: I was 
down and I was dull. Christmas and ‘New-year greetings came to 
me as insults upon the head of injury. The course which I had 
adopted was not that most calculated to fortify the human spirit 
against the slings and arrows of outrageous fortune. I declined all 
invitations to the country. I had eaten my Christmas dinner at the 
club. Ever dined at the club on Christmas-day? No: take my 
advice then, and don’t. You go there, we will say, about 4.30, and 
find the hall-porter, who has gorged and drunk two hours pre- 
viously to something more than repletion, asleep in his box. He 
wakes, more or less, at your inquiry for letters, and resents your 
appearance as an intrusion. As you cross the hall, en route for the 
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morning-room, you see two or three small page-boys, with very 
flushed faces, and a couple of waiters, talking and laughing in a 
manner which argues neither sobriety nor intelligence. Of course, 
beyond the domestics, there is not a soul in the club. It is just 
possible that as you sit down to your dinner Mr. MacGrowler, who 
has quarrelled with his wife, and who is not tolerated by his family, 
takes the table at the farthest end of the room. Tepid soup, iced fish, 
lukewarm entrée ; fuddled servants; shrieks of wild laughter from 
the subterranean regions of the still-room and kitchens ; fires allowed 
to go out; sulkiness; discomfort generally—that is what dinner at 
the club on Christmas-day means. 

‘ However, I survived the ordeal. It was two or three days after 
the New-year had come in that I had a letter from my respected 
uncle Gridling, dated from what he was pleased to call his country 
house in the Surrey hills, some twenty-five miles from Cheapside. 
Its contents formed an agreeable oasis amid the desert of, to speak 
euphemistically, ‘‘ business communications,’ which lay two or 
three deep on my table. Why had I not come to him? Would 
I not come? Did I forget that I was his nearest relative? Surely 
this was not the season at which uncle and nephew should keep apart 
from each other. I had been foolish, but then I had been young. 
The errors of youth were pardonable, if they were not confirmed. 
And he had heard, with much satisfaction, of the manly efforts I 
had made to put myself right. That was all he wanted. Nothing 
could be better than the accounts which had reached him from Mr. 

(his solicitor) of my efforts at retrenchment and reform. For 
himself, each Christmas as it passed caused him sensibly to feel 
the fact that he was not so young as he had been. This was the 
kind of letter, and a pleasant surprise it was, as you may ima- 
gine. To cut a long story short, the epistle wound up with a re- 
quest that I would come to Fairfield as soon as I could. He-(my 
uncle) was alone, and was anxious to see me before the Christmas 
season had altogether passed away. On the morning of the sixth 
of January, the day which I had fixed to arrive at Fairfield, I re- 
ceived a document of an exceedingly disagreeable character. It 
intimated that, unless a certain sum of 751. 9s. 84d. were paid by 
noon that day, the law must take its course, and my person must 
satisfy a claim for which my purse was unequal. Messrs. Moss 
and Mofuz of Jermyn-street were, I knew, men of their word, but 
I was in too good spirits to think much of the threat. Besides, 
before the shades of evening fell I knew I should be twenty-five 
miles removed from their clutch, and in a position not impossibly 
of comparative solvency. As I got into the train at Charing-cross, 
I certainly did observe an exceedingly suspicious-looking individual, 
who had watched me get out of the cab, bestow upon me a glance 
which seemed to indicate that he took a personal interest in my 
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physiognomy and my welfare. But I thought no more of the cir- 
cumstance, and as I sat down to lunch at Fairfield, exactly two 
hours after I had left my own chambers, I felt fairly master of the 
situation, and completely happy. 

‘Cordiality and affection characterised my reception by my 
uncle. And as the day wore on, there was, I found, something more 
than his manner with which I had reason to be pleased. The only 
other guest was Mr. , his solicitor, of whose friendship and 
good services I was assured. Mr. Gridling was fond of his siesta 
after lunch, and Mr. and myself took a stroll. 

‘* As your uncle’s professional adviser, Mr. Kennedy, I am not 
at liberty to be explicit to you; but this I may say, that there is at 
least reason why I should congratulate you. It is more agreeable 
to me than you may suppose to be able to inform you that the impres- 
sion which once existed in his mind as regards your habits and tastes 
has been effectually dissipated. As an earnest of his intentions, I 
should not wonder if you were to find on your dressing-table this 
evening something that may not be unacceptable as a New-year’s 
present. There is one thing I would.warn you. That at the present 
moment there may be claims upon you, to an amount in excess of — 
what you can conveniently liquidate, I am well aware. I think it 
will be imprudent, however, to insist too much upon this in any 
conversation which you may have with your uncle. Your best plan 
will be on my return to London to call on me in Gray’s-inn, and I 
will see what can be done. It would be a thousand pities that your 
chances—and I tell you, Mr. Kennedy, they are bright ones— 
with your uncle should be injured, possibly lost, in consequence of 
any financial effects of which the causes are no longer in existence. 
Mr. Gridling has the idea that you have touched terra firma. I am 
not acquainted sufficiently with your affairs to feel it my duty, or 
indeed within my power, to inform him otherwise.” 

‘If Mr. had not been a lawyer, he ought to have been a 
Jesuit. A pleasant surprise on my dressing-table ; my chances more 
than bright! Certainly my star was in the ascendant; and as for 
Moss and Mofuz, they might go hang. Why, I should probably be able 
to settle their claim myself to-morrow. It was getting dusk, and 
we were turning our steps towards the house, I lingering on the 
gravel walk outside a few minutes to finish a cigar. I heard the 
sound of a horse’s hoof, and presently a man, riding up at a brisk 
trot, inquired whether I was ‘‘ Kennedy Esquire.’”’ It was a letter 
sent by train, with instructions for ‘‘ special and immediate delivery,” - 
from the man who superintended my chambers. The fellow had 
done me a really good turn. The note stated briefly that Messrs. 
Moss and Mofuz had been as good as their word—that the writ of 
ca. 8a. was out; that the representatives of the sheriff of Middlesex 
had been at my chambers that day; and that it seemed they knew 
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my present whereabouts. He therefore thought it his duty to in- 
form me as soon as possible of this. I don’t think that in my life 
I ever felt more completely upset than by this brief epistle. Still I 
attempted to assume an air of indifference. 

‘* This, I suppose,” I said to the messenger, ‘‘ came by the 8.40. 
Do you know whether any London passengers arrived by that train ?”’ 

' * Two, sir,”’ said the man, ‘‘ and they wanted a fly to come to 
Fairfield. But as this was the only ’oss that Mr. Meadows had in, 
they couldn’t have it till I returned. They did say, sir, as how they 
would take the letter to you themselves ; but the station-master, he 
didn’t know them, and he wouldn’t hear of it; and curious cus- 
tomers they look, sir.” 

** My good fellow,”’ I replied, ‘‘ if that is the case, ride as slowly 
as you can to Stagford’’—the station some four miles distant—‘‘ and 
here’s half a sovereign for you.” 

‘ There was no doubt who the two passengers from London were. 
A pretty dilemma, in truth, I was in. I had probably about an hour 
yet before me, and at the expiration of that time, so far as I could 
see, I must be inevitably arrested, and that in my uncle’s house, 
and taken back to London to spend my Twelfth-night in the charm- 
ing vicinity of Cursitor-street. I walked into the passage, and up- 
stairs into my room. There Spriggs was unpacking my portmanteau. 

‘* Very glad to see you here, sir, again,’ was his greeting, ‘‘ and 
to know that all is right between master and yourself. And master 
said I was to come to his study in a couple of hours, as he wanted 
to send to you or see you—I forget which, sir.” 

‘In a couple of hours! Why, in that time I should be—Heaven 
only knew where. I suppose my countenance betrayed signs of 
distress, for Spriggs asked me whether I was unwell. 

‘* The truth is, my good Spriggs,’’ I said, ‘‘ Iam in the deuce of 
a mess;” and plunging in medias res, I told him the whole com- 
plication. 

‘ Spriggs listened attentively, and gave me his opinion that mat- 
ters were very serious indeed. Would it be impossible, he asked, 
to ‘* square” these emissaries of the law, or at least to induce them 
to wait at Stagford till next morning? Quite, I told him. It was 
not a quarter to five, and at best there were only twenty minutes to 
spare. It is no exaggeration to say that on the tactics which I 
adopted in that brief interval entirely depended my future chances, 
so far as my uncle’s will was concerned. Anything like an arrest 
for debt, and that under his own rooftree, Spriggs agreed with me 
in thinking that Mr. Gridling would not tolerate for a moment, and 
would effectually ruin me with him. Spriggs meditated for some 
minutes, and at last he spoke. | 

‘‘Mr. Kennedy,” he said, ‘‘sir, you have always been a good 
friend to me. You say that, to the best of your belief, these bailiff 
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fellars don’t know you by sight, sir, but that you fancy some one 
did watch you as you were leaving Charing-cross this morning. 
That was no doubt a man sent to identify you ; some understrapper 
who would describe your appearance to the pair who have come to 
Stagford.” (I wondered what was coming.) ‘‘ Now, sir, you and I are 
about the same height, size, and figure; you shall lend me that light 
greatcoat which you wore this morning, sir, and for the next twenty- 
four hours I will be Robert Kennedy, Esq.” 

‘Iasked Spriggs to explain himself still farther. 

‘¢ What I mean is this, sir. I will walk down the drive to the 
lodge gate, and wait till the fly with this lot comes. They will see 
me and stop. ‘Mr. Kennedy,’ they will say, ‘ we want a word with 
you ;’ and off we shall go to London. The mistake won’t be found 
out till we are twenty-five miles off, and then there will be no more’ 
trains to-night. My belief, sir, is that the letter which you will 
receive from master in an hour’s time will make you able to settle 
this little matter a good many times over the first thing to-morrow 
morning.” 

‘It was a sufficiently startling proposal. I did not know what to 
say to it, but there was no time to hesitate. In five minutes I had 
accepted Spriggs’s offer, and Spriggs had left me disguised as Bob 
Kennedy. For some little while I sat meditating matters. I took 
out my watch; it was twenty minutes past five. By this time Spriggs 
must have come up with my pursuers. I reflected again ;. again I 
took out my watch. It was now close on six, and by this time Spriggs 
must have been on the point of entering the railway carriage of 
the last train to town, unless, indeed, by some accident the strata- 
gem had been discovered, and the officers of the Middlesex sheriff 
were again on their road to Fairfield. In the midst of these medi- 
tations I was interrupted by a knock at my door. My worthy uncle 
entered, with a letter in his hand. 

** Robert,” he said, ‘‘I did not know you were here, and had in- 
tended to leave this on your dressing-table. I told Spriggs to take 
it, but I can’t find him. I suppose he has gone out. There, my 
boy, open it presently.” And so saying, my uncle departed. 

‘ The envelope contained a cheque for 5001. 

‘ As for the confusion which Spriggs’s unexpected absence created 
in my uncle’s household, I will say nothing of it. We had a con- 
vivial evening enough, but I own I rather expected the door to open 
every moment, and some myrmidon of the law to lay his hand upon 
my shoulder, informing me that Spriggs had been arrested by mis- 
take. Let me pass over this. By eight o’clock next morning I was 
at Stagford Junction—four miles nearer London than Stagford ter- 
minus. Before nine I was in London. At ten minutes past nine 
my uncle’s cheque was cashed; and after that, swiftly as hansom 
could take me from the Strand to Chancery-lane, I was with Spriggs 
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in his temporary confinement in Cursitor-street. Strangely enough, 
so admirably had Spriggs filled his réle, the mistake had not been 
discovered. I paid the sum, with expenses, and at eleven I was at 
Fairfield once more. Spriggs contrived to explain his absence to 
my uncle’s satisfaction. Later in the day I went into business 
matters with my uncle’s solicitor, and an arrangement was soon 
afterwards arrived at. Since then I have been able to thank Spriggs 
in the substantial manner he deserved. I set him up in this hotel 
—a slight recompense enough for the Twelfth-night character 
which he assumed in my interest.’ 

‘Is this a true story, Bob ?’ asked Mr. Crackshot, knocking the 
ashes out of his pipe. 

‘True every word of it,’ was the reply. ‘Ask Spriggs, if you 
doubt.’ 

And the landlord of the Kennedy Arms, who that moment en- 
tered to see whether the two gentlemen required anything farther, 
confirmed, in a few emphatic sentences, the narrative. 


T. H. 8S. ESCOTT, M.A. 











SHAKESPEARE’S GAMES 








WE do not mean his plays, but his diversions. How did the poet 
unbend his bow of Apollo? The only answer we can look for we 
must gather from his works. His mind being universal, nothing too 
high, nothing too mean, for its grasp, he draws images, tropes, re- 
flections, illustrations, from all sources. That which is not mirrored 
in his writings, we may conclude did not exist in the man. 

In the first place, we conclude that Shakespeare was not a card- 
player. His allusions to cards are very infrequent. He speaks of 
them, too, as a man to whom they are unfamiliar and indifferent. 
The passages in which he mentions cards are so few, that they may 
be quoted in extenso: 

‘A vengeance on your crafty withered hide; yet I have faced it with a card 
of ten.’* Zaming of the Shrew, act ii. scene 1. 

‘ Have I not the best cards for the game?’ King John, v. 2. 

‘Here lies a cooling card.’* Henry VJ, part 1, v. 3. 

‘She, Eros, has pack’d cards with Caesar.’ Antony and Cleopatra, iv. 12. 

‘As sure a card as ever won the set.’ Titus Andronicus, v. 1. 

Thus far we have no technical allusions, and nothing more than 
a man might write who simply knew that there were such things as 
cards. Twice he alludes to a favourite card game of his age: 

‘And left them [Henry VIII. &c.] at primero with the Duke of Suffolk.’ 


Henry VIII., act v. scene 1. 
‘I never prospered since I forswore myself at primero,’ Falstaff, Merry Wives, 


iv. 5. 

Primero—a game of the same family as piquet—trump, or ruff, 
the parent of whist—and gleek were the card games chiefly played in 
England during the age of Shakespeare. But in his youth the play- 
ing of cards, except at Christmas, was confined to the upper classes 
of society. John Heywood, the epigrammatist of Shakespeare’s age, 
was accustomed, according to Camden, to say ‘ that few men played 
at cardes but at Christmasse, and then almost all, men and boyes.’ 
It is quite evident that some such simple foolish game as ‘ noddy’ or 
‘beggar my neighbour’ would be the highest attainable flight to 
those who played cards ‘ but-at Christmasse.’ For this reason, and 
for no natural disinclination to games of chance, we must ascribe 
Shakespeare’s ignorance ofcards. For these are things that, if not 
acquired young, men rarely care to acquire in after life. Had he 
lived in our days, Shakespeare would have played whist. 

Our Shakespeare is no dicer either. He mentions the pastime 


* The sense of these passages is doubtful, and we should suspect corrupt readings. 
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here and there, but brings in none of the slang expressions familiar 
to dramatists of a similar period. Dicing and card-playing, indeed, 
came not to full flood in England till the Stuarts came in, and with 
them a general change of manners and modes of feeling. Shake- 
speare only saw the opening scenes of this new drama of national life. 

We find no indications that Shakespeare was a player at tables 
—our backgammon—or draughts. We are pretty certain that he was 
not a chess-player. The sole reference we can find to chess is in 
the Tempest, act v. scene 1. Ferdinand and Miranda are discovered 
in the cell of Prospero playing at chess. Miranda says: ‘ Sweet 
lord, you play me false.’ Ferdinand replies: ‘ No, my dearest love, 
I would not for the world.’ 

No chess-player would have put into the mouths of other players 
such phrases. ‘ Playing false’ at chess has ever been unknown; and 
a writer conversant with the game would have had no difficulty in 
finding some pleasant technical allusion for the lovers. 

Shakespeare seems to have known something of tennis, but does 
not admire the game, which was somewhat of a modern French im- 
portation. The travelled courtiers are called upon to put away 
‘The faith they have in tennis and tall stockings’ (Henry VIII. 
acti. scene 3). ‘ There falling out at tennis’ (Hamlet, act ii. scene 1). 
‘The old ornament of his cheek hath already stuffed tennis balls’ 
(Much Ado, act. iii. scene 2). He goes somewhat deeply into the 
technical terms of the game in his Henry V., but he is rather driven 
to that by the traditionary account of the origin of Henry’s invasion. 
The Dauphin sends the young king, in answer to his claim tc cer- 
tain dukedoms of France, a ton of treasure, which turns out to be— 
tennis balls. Henry rejoins: 

‘ When we have match’d our rackets to these balls, 
We will in France, by God’s grace, play a set 
Shall strike his father’s crown into the hazard. 
Tell him he hath made a match with such a wrangler, 
That all the courts of France will be disturb’d 
With chases.’ 

Football we should fancy to be too rough a game for gentle 
Shakespeare. A man who has brains hardly cares to be kicked and 
knocked down for nothing. We have traced one allusion to the’game 
in King Lear. Kent, tripping up the heels of Oswald, cries,.‘ Nor 
tripped neither, you base football-player.’ 

That he was a practised sportsman, our knowledge of the busy 
engrossing nature of his career forbids us to believe; but he had a 
keen appreciation of the pleasures of the chase. Witness these lines 
in the Midsummer Night’s Dream, hackneyed and yet ever fresh, 
where he describes those hounds of Sparta : 

‘ Slow in pursuit, but match’d in mouth like bells, 


Each under each. A cry more tuneable 
Was never holla’d to, nor cheer’d with horn,’ 
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He must have loved, if not to follow the hounds, at least to watch 
their course from some familiar height ; ‘And mark the musical 
confusion of hounds and echo in conjunction.’ 

We doubt not but that Shakespeare was a good fisherman too. 
Why else should he set Cleopatra a-fishing when she is waiting for 
news from Antony? There are many allusions elsewhere to the 
angler that smack of knowledge of the gentle craft : 

‘ She knew her distance, and did angle for me,’ A/J/’s well that ends well, v. 3. 
‘ Bait the hook well; this fish will bite.’ Much Ado about Nothing, ii. 3. 
‘Your bait of falsehood takes this carp of truth,’ Hamlet, ii. 1. 

‘Nor angle with this melancholy bait 

For this fool gudgeon.’ Merchant of Venice, i. 1. 

But it is in bowls that we think we have found the favourite di- 
version of Shakespeare. There is a warmth and familiarity in his 
allusions that signify true love. Thus: 

‘A marvellous good neighbour, in sooth, and a very good bowler.’ Love's Labour 
lost, v. 2. 

‘Well, forward, forward! thus the bowl should run, and not unluckily against 
the bias.’ Zaming of the Shrem, iv. 5. 

‘Sometimes, like to a bowl upon a subtle ground, I have tumbled past the 
throw.’ Coriolanus, v. 2. 

‘Madam, we'll play at bowls. "Twill make me think the world is full of rubs, 
and that my fortune runs against the bias.’ Richard IZ. iii. 4. 

‘ Trial did draw bias and thwart.’ Zrvilus and Cressida, i. 3. 

‘When I kissed the jack, upon an upcast to be hit away |!’ Cymbeline, ii. 1. 

We can picture to ourselves the trim bowling-green among the 
sunny meads of Warwickshire ; the snug tavern adjoining, the portly 
host in his white apron, the elders of the community sunning them- 
selves upon the benches-placed around the sward, where a group of 
eager bowlers is assembled. Worthy Master Shakespeare poises the 
bowl, his eyes eagerly fixed upon the jack ; a man with bright full 
eye, a ruddy cheek, a mouth curved with wit and good humour, a 
mien bright and débonnaire. All engrossed he is with the object of 
his aim, the little distant ball, cheek by jowl with which lies the 
portly bowl of his adversary, the way between environed with ob- 
stacles. Carefully he studies the bias of the bowl, the thwarting 
influence of the-sloping ground. Forward, forward runs the bowl, 
amid encouraging and deprecating cries. He has reached the jack, 
has knocked the enemy away, and now his ball lies close beside the 
coveted goal. Perhaps he is prouder for the moment than when 
his Hamlet was successful at the Globe, or the fair vestal of the 
West stooped from her throne to do him homage. 

Thus we can fancy his latter days to have glided away in his re- 
tirement, as he enjoyed with thorough heartiness his well-won holi- 
days—penning a sonnet now and then, and making a little quiet 
love, no doubt, to the very end of the chapter. For he had broken his 
staff, and drowned his book ‘ deeper than did ever plummet sound.’ 
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BY MRS. C, READE, AUTHOR OF ‘ HER MASTER,’ ‘SWIFT AS A FLASH,’ ETC. 


CHAPTER I. FoR HER SOUL’S SCREEN. 


A WomaN writing at a round table in a barely-furnished lodging-house 
drawing-room. 

Not a beautiful woman and not a beautiful room, though re- 
deemed from positive obtrusive hideousness by a piano, a genista in 
full bloom, two hyacinths—one pink, the other blue—and various or- 
namental odds and ends of a distinctly feminine order dotted about 
on the round table, the mantelpiece, the marble-topped chiffonier, 
in a distinctly feminine fashion. 

And the woman who is not beautiful, what of her? As she sits 
there staring out at the pleasant May sunshine—May sunshine 
cramped and prisoned in a shabby-genteel Pimlico street—of what 
order is her uncomeliness? Pertains it unto slovenly attire, gaunt 
poverty, old age ? 

No. Kate Hilyard is not old. Looking at her now with her 
face turned full to the light, so that every line about her mouth, on 
her forehead, is visible, you would not take her to be more than thirty 
—she is six-and-twenty and a half, between ourselves—neither is 
she slovenly; her light-brown hair—quite brown, not a bit golden 
or auburn or red—is smooth as glass, and twisted faultlessly about 
the big tortoiseshell comb at the back of her head; her plain buff 
batiste dress, made in the simplest way, trimmed with the cheapest 
lace, fits her perfectly ; her plain white collar and cuffs and dark- 
blue necktie are as fresh as if just put on; neither does she look 
very poor. There is no ring on the broad firm-fleshed white hand 
holding the pen, to be sure, and on the other only a wedding-ring 
and a common thirty-shilling sapphire affair of the forget-me-not and 
engagement description ; also she wears neither brooch nor earrings 
nor watch, but still you could not accuse her of being exactly poverty- 
stricken. She is too clean and lady-like and well put together for that. 
How, then, comes it that she lacks fairness? Answer, my Kate. 
Lift up your grave face, and let’s see what is the matter with it. 

Ah! too long, not enough feeling about the chin; mouth in- 
clined to a downward curve at the corners. Have you been often 
sorry and heavy at heart, then, Mrs. Hilyard? Teeth, yes; the 
teeth are all very well, and so are the gold-coloured eyes, 

‘ Fill’d with clear light, and fire, and large repose, 
Like a fair hound’s ;’ 
Turrp Serres, Vou. II. F.S. Vou. XXII. Il 
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and the complexion, for a very white woman out of her teens, is not 
bad; but the nose is too straight, too severe. No, you are not a 
beauty by any means, madam ; so you may get back to that indexing 
of yours as quickly as you like. After all, when a woman is mar- 
ried, you know, it doesn’t much matter about her appearance; she 
has accomplished her destiny, poor creature; let her be therewith 
content. 

Slowly, steadily creeps away the afternoon, with its chorus of 
milkmen and cats’-meat-men, and bawling costers and rumbling 
-wheels. People knock at the front door, are let in and go away 
again; but Mrs. Hilyard does not look up from her tedious work. 
She knows nobody will take the trouble to call upon her; no child 
pops in his or her head to see how ‘ mother’ is getting on. Calmly, 
uninterruptedly, efficiently she labours till five o’clock strikes 
somewhere in the neighbourhood. This invisible clock is of great 
value to her, the watchless one; and a pretty slight child of about 
fourteen brings in a tea-tray. 

‘I brought up a jug of boilin’ water, ’m, in case Mr. ’Ilyard 
should be late,’ remarks she, clearing a space on the round table for 
the tray. 

‘Thank you, Ada; that was wise,’ replies Mrs. Hilyard in a 
quiet sober voice, restful as her eyes. 

‘ You should ’ave gone for a walk this afternoon, ’m,’ says Ada, 
searching in the chiffonier for the sugar. ‘ Mrs. Green let me take 
’Arry and Tommy up into the Park, and O, it was splendid!’ with 
enthusiasm. 

‘ When there is work to be done it must be done,’ answers Kate, 
yawning wearily, and pouring herself out a cup of tea; ‘I shall go 
for a turn this evening.’ 

No engagements, no dining or dancing or play-seeing or music- 
hearing for her, then; and it is the season too—quite a practical 
hard-headed drudge of an unbeautiful woman, she. A second or so, 
and two staid middle-aged feet come pounding along the street, come 
pounding up the steps, a latch-key clicks feebly in the street-door. 

‘That’s ’im!’ exclaims Ada, upsetting the sugar-tongs into 
the slop-basin with a prodigious amount of jingle; ‘ I'll run down 
and get the pail out of ’is way, or ’e’ll be sure to run against it.’ 

Can Mr. Bertram Hilyard be one of those unfortunate persons who 
do on all occasions incontinently trip themselves up over every obstacle 

small and great—obstacles, indeed, which luckier, less clumsy mor- 
tals would never so much as touch with the tip of a toe? Poor 
Bertram ! 

A bang as of the gates of Gaza on Samson, a scroop of dragged 

tin, and tramp, tramp come the feet up-stairs. 

Mrs. Hilyard pours out a second cup of tea; her face betrays — 

neither joy nor sorrow at her husbuad’s return. She glances at a 
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pair of well-worn red-and-black slippers in the corner by the fire- 
place, then she looks at the door; as she does so it opens, and her 
eyes meet his. 

‘Well,’ she says, as he comes into the room, ‘ what sort of a 
day have you had ?’ 

‘Give me some tea, and I’ll tell you; I’m raging with thirst.’ 
And he drops heavily upon the sofa, which groans a hoarse remon- 
strance, and forthwith kicks off his boots. 

Kate brings him his tea. 

‘ And now, if you could find me my slippers,’ observes he, peer- 
ing about beneath the table, under the green-rep armchair—anywhere, 
everywhere except where those inelegant and boat-like articles of 
raiment chance to be. He has done this every night for the last five 
years. Kate sets them before him. Then she puts his boots, not too 
substantial or too new, outside the door, and then she says again : 

‘ What sort of a day have you had ?’ 

‘ Sit down here,’ patting the sofa with a fat, short, white hand, 
whereof the nails are flat and bitten. He is not a handsome man, 
this Bertram Hilyard of ours, though he has a good broad fore- 
head on which the brown hair grows well in soft curves, and nice little 
blue eyes; and when he smiles, as he is smiling now, you can see 
pretty white teeth under his light moustache. His face is so devoid 
of energy and courage and devotion, you could not fancy him a 
hero, were he burning at the stake ; neither could you believe him a 
villain, were he swinging on the gallows. But then there is some- 
thing in that. These men with no noses and no principles have 
their privileges after all. 

‘ Sit down here,’ says then this not wholly unenviable gentle- 
man, ‘and I'll tell you all about it.’ 

Kate sits down; she knows that if she does not so sit, much 
complaining will ensue. 

‘I’ve got a man to take up the Society,’ he pursues, and two 
drops of tea trickle slowly down his waistcoat ; she watches them. 
‘When I reached the office this morning, I found a letter from one 
Adam Brome,’ dabbing at the drops with his handkerchief, ‘ saying 
that he was prepared to go into the concern if, on inspection, it 
proved satisfactory ; also, that he would call on me at twelve and 
look through the books, &c. I suppose there isn’t any more tea ?’ 

She gets up, replenishes his cup, and gives it back to him. 

‘ And he came ?” 

‘Yes; and what’s more, he seemed perfectly satisfied with what 
I told him, and is ready to pay down five hundred pounds for a half- 
share directly he has seen his solicitor and had the proper agree- 
ments made out.’ 

‘Is he really ?’ 

Mr. Hilyard singles out a hair from his right whisker and pulls 
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it dubiously. He cannot see Kate’s face, she is standing with her 
back to him, looking out into the street. 

‘ Well, and why not?’ he says at length in a deprecatory tone, 
‘it’s a very good business, and with this additional capital—’ 

She laughs, a not quite pleasant laugh if listened to carefully. 

‘I do my best to keep a decent roof over our heads, and you 
sneer at me,’ exclaims he, much aggrieved. 

‘I wish a decent roof was compatible with common honesty,’ 
she says, turning round and considering him with saddest eyes. 

‘ There is nothing dishonest in making one’s living—’ 

‘ By hard work, no!’ with sudden vigour. 

‘ You wouldn’t like me to break stones or drive a cab ?’ 

‘I should like you to do something better than swindle fools!’ 
This grimly, walking to the table, and gathering together the slips 
she has written this afternoon, a goodly pile. 

Mr. Hilyard mutters something about temper, and being dog- 
tired, and having a desperately trying life of it; and therewith slowly 
conveys himself into their narrow bedroom, slamming the door 
behind him. 

His irritation produces no visible effect upon Kate. She deals 
out her A’s and B’s and C’s in little heaps as steadily as ever. Per- 
haps this is not the first time she has ventured to remark on the 
morality of her husband’s position as orthodox believer of the High- 
Church variety and ecclesiastical agent, as man of honour, and de- 
viser of schemes rotten at the core and ruinous to all who meddle with 
them ; perhaps she has heard before now how that it is a matter of 
- no small difficulty for that same husband to find her bare bread and 
cheese ; perhaps she stares Poverty and Lies hard in the eyes every 
morning when she wakes from the sleep she loves—sleep is the sole 
luxury of poor men and women; perhaps Poverty and Lies distort 
and render hideous every dream. Alack! the feeble puling of a 
feeble fatalist means little to a soul in such a case as this. 

In a few minutes Mr. Hilyard reappears, soothed and invigor- 
ated by the liberal application of soap and water and a pair of ivory- 
backed brushes, the produce of the first guinea Kate earned by the 
exercise of her small literary talents—some four years ago now. 
She is not altogether a bad wife, mind you; being scrupulously 
truthful, seldom discontented out loud, economical @ merveille, a 
lady to the minutest fibre of her nature, by no means deficient in 
brains, and if not madly devoted, still civil and decently affectionate 
as a rule. 

Agreeably struck by her diligence, and likewise tickled in his 
artistic sense of fitness—he is a poet in a small way—by the pose 
of her spare leste figure and smooth brown head, Bertram comes to 
her side, and putting his arm round her waist, stoops down and gives 
her a cool marital kiss on the cheek. 
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‘Don’t be cross, dear,’ he says; ‘ because the Baba’s a gentle 
soul, and does try all he can to please you.’ 

Now, when a sane Christian of eight-and-thirty begins talking 
about himself as a ‘ Baba’ and ‘a gentle soul,’ there seems very little 
to be done with him. 

Mrs. Hilyard has long ago recognised the validity of this truth ; 
she endures meekly. 

‘ Have you been very dull all day, pet?’ asks he, still with his 
arm about her waist, unaware apparently that he is considerably in 
the way. These stolid ponderous gentlemen seldom are aware of 
anything except the inspiration of the Bible, the necessity of union 
between Church and State, the impeccability of the British aristo- 
cracy, the holiness of capital punishment, and the pleasure of eating 
and drinking too much on every possible occasion. 

‘No,’ she says, scouring the table with her eyes forthe heap of 
D’s; ‘not more than usual. Would you mind moving a little ?’ 
edging him off with her elbow. It is rather warm for protracted 
embraces. 

He removes his arm and retires to the hearthrug. 

‘ You see,’ he remarks, after a pause, during which he and his 
whiskers have taken sweet counsel together with fine effect, ‘if this 
man does come up to the scratch, it’ll give us a little money to go 
about with ; you won’t be so mewed up then.’ 

‘I certainly should not dream of going about with his money,’ 
replies she calmly; ‘ neither would you, I should hope. Every far- 
thing of that ought to be spent in bolstering up this precious agency, 
and trying to make it pay.’ 

‘Two hundred pounds would do that, properly utilised. I don’t 
mean to let a chance slip through my fingers when I get it, you may 
be very sure ;’ vaguely. ‘I’ve dined too often on sausage-rolls lately 
for that.’ 

‘Poor creature!’ sighs Kate; ‘it would be better if we were 
both dead. We are no good in this world, either to each other, or 
to ourselves, or to anybody else, that I can see.’ 

‘Nonsense! Rome wasn’t built in a day. You oughtn’t to 
grumble so; I gave up the school to please you.’ 

‘Yes, I know,’ says she quite quietly. ‘Where have those 
O’s gone to ?’ 

Mr. Hilyard stands still and looks at her. She is very pale— 
even for her; and once she presses her hand to her forehead as if 
it pained her. 

‘Come,’ he says presently, ‘ you’ve done enough work for once, 
I’m sure. Go and get on your hat, and let me take you for a walk.’ 

It is always so: a walk, a new pair of gloves, a bottle of Gil- 
bey’s sherry or Spiers and Pond’s claret, a two-shilling treat to the 
theatre as spiritual tonic; and she wants the free breath of heaven, 
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she wants greatness, luxury, the power of doing good—for she has 
large thoughts, this unbeautiful white-visaged wife of an unattached 
schoolmaster. Man’s love she believes she ean live without to the 
end of her days; she fancies the loving fibre of her nature withered 
months before she put on her wedding-ring—withered, being torn 
and wrung past healing by one gay and gallant person whom, strange 
to say, she met only two days ago in the Buckingham Palace-road, 
and found to be merely a well-dressed, rather sickly-looking gentle- 
man, with an obviously dyed moustache and a pronounced bend in 
his back, and a somewhat flamboyant manner of staring at girls— 
in no wise a being calculated to inspire an undying passion even in 
the bosom of a simpleton of seventeen. Eheu fugaces. We wise- 
acres pay dearly for our wisdom. 

Revenons. In reply to her husband’s invitation, she gets up 
obediently —it is natural to her to do as he wishes—and goes away 
to put on the sober black-lace cheeseplate and black-merino cape 
which form the sum-total of her out-of-doors raiment. Bertram 
has no money to give her for finery; she buys her own clothes with 
her earnings—earnings made by indexing and writing short stories 
for magazines, and contributing domestic articles to hole-and-corner 
publications of ephemeral existence ; but though she is so shabby— 
though her gloves have been twice cleaned, and her veil worn six 
weeks—she. still looks nice, looks quite lady-like and presentable. 
‘If I were a sloven, with my petticoats half an inch thick in mud, 
and my hair down my back, and my tie under my left ear, he would 

. buy me some new things directly ; but because I don’t quite disgrace 
him, because I sew and darn and keep myself decent, he never buys 
me anything ; that is the way ofthem!’ thinks she a little bitterly, 
when Mr. Hilyard informs her, for the benefit of Ada, as she comes 
in to take away the tea-things, that she is looking ‘ as sweet as she 
can look.’ 

Now the streets and squares and terraces about Bellingham- 
street are, as all the world knows, aristocratic in their affinities. 
The coster’s moke brayeth not in their stately shade, neither doth 
the coster yell. A brass band occasionally rouses the dormant 
echoes, but its tune is as irreproachable as the morals of the ma- 
trons reigning over those lordly mansions wheuce it seeks patronage, 
and its time rigorous as their performance of their maternal duties. 
This band is playing a pretty waltz as Mr. and Mrs. Hilyard, having 
purchased half a pound of cooked ham for their suppers, stroll slowly 
down one side of Eccleston-square, just about the time people who are 
bound for the theatre begin to think of hunting-up the opera-glasses 
and going up-stairs to put on their cloaks and a final dab or two of 
pearl-powder ; and the gay rhythm, the bright flowers in the win- 

dows, the striped awnings shading more than one door, with their 

delicate suggestions of mirth and careless enjoyment, and all the 
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good things riches can get and give, the pleasant sense of summer 
in the air, fill Kate’s empty heart with so sudden, so fiery a joy, 
—intangible, evanescent as the blue flare of spirit flung on a fire,— 
that she slips her hand through Bertram’s arm, and hugs it close 
to her for sheer delight. 

Just then a brougham overtakes them, passes them, and pulls 
up at a door about two hundred yards farther on. 

The blue flare dies away. To be happy is an acquired power; 
Kate is so seldom happy that she finds it hard to be happy long. 

The waltz comes to an end, and the door of the house where 
the brougham is standing opens. 

Two ladies in red opera-cloaks and flufty hoods come out; a 
tall man in evening dress and a loose gray overcoat, with a leathern 
case of opera-glasses in his hand, follows them; rather a distin- 
guished-looking man, not young, not old, with curious acute black 
eyebrows, and bright dark eyes, and square whiskerless jaws, and a | 
well-shaped unmoustached mouth. Kate feels her husband’s pace 
slacken; she looks round at him; he is looking at this shaven man 
in that sort of abashed shy way common to children of both sexes 
and slight acquaintances. 

The two hoods lower themselves, disappear for a moment or so, to 
bob up again at the brougham’s front window, which is open. The 
gray shoulders eclipse them; a large white hand turns the handle 
of the door, some one says, ‘ Vaudeville!’ and they drive away. 

‘What makes you stare so?’ asks Mrs. Hilyard, as her lord 
twists himself round to gaze after the departing carriage. 

‘Why, that man was Brome!’ 

‘ Adam Brome, your new pigeon ?’ says she, smiling curiously. 

This is a woman who never for a second weakens her mental 
vision by the interposition of any veil of conventional hypocrisy, 
however thin. Bertram maintains a dignified silence. Kate laughs. 

‘ There is no need to be rude,’ observes he grandly. 

‘Not the least in the world; but you know I never can see the 
rudeness of calling things by their right names. And so that was 
Mr. Brome ?’ in a tone of some little interest. 

‘It was.’ 

‘ How old do you think he is?’ picking her way carefully 
across the watered street. A frilled petticoat lasts her a week. 

‘I don’t know. I didn’t ask him.’ 

‘No, exactly!’ and again that odd smile. ‘I suppose he 
must be well off to have friends in Eccleston-square.’ 

‘I fancy he has some money.’ 

‘ And yet he turns ecclesiastical agent !’— as if human folly 
could no farther go. } 

Mr. Hilyard holds his peace. Perhaps he is thinking that it 
would be certainly unwise of him to enter upon that most delectable 
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line of life had he none,—were he, for instance, a penniless bachelor- 
of-arts and second-class man, for some time head-master of Tew 
grammar-school, situate not a thousand miles from the quiet town 
of Buckingham, with a stipend of three hundred pounds a year; 
now backer of bills, promoter of limited-liability companies, seller 
of advowsons, exchanger of livings, doer of anything — every- 
thing not actually indictable as an offence against public morality, 
whereby breath may be kept in his wife’s body and his own. 

‘ Sometimes,’ begins Kate thoughtfully after a while, ‘I think 
it would be better to give up all pretence to gentility; to take a 
room somewhere—or perhaps a-couple of rooms,’—solitude is very 
dear to her, she can be almost happy by herself, with a pen and an 
inkpot and plenty of foolscap,—‘ unfurnished rooms, you know, at 
about five shillings a week; I could clean them, and cook and 
wash ; or’—and this plan seems the pleasantest of the two—‘ you 
can get a very nice cottage in the country for two or three pounds 
a.quarter. Why not—’ 

‘My dear,’ interposes Bertram mildly, ‘ you talk nonsense. 
When you had a good house and every comfort in the country, you 
couldn’t endure it. How do you suppose you could put up with the 
wretchedness of a labourer’s hovel ?’ 

‘I couldn’t endure being in a false position ; I couldn’t endure 
living among a parcel of people who hadn’t one thought in common 
with me ; who believed that I believed what they believed, when I 
didn’t. It was acting a lie from year’s end to year’s end. One 
had better die in a gutter than be a hypocrite!’ intensely. 

‘You have such romantic notions about things,’ rejoins he 
coolly. ‘It doesn’t in the least matter about a person’s private 
opinions, so long as they do their duty.’ 

‘ And eat and drink and sleep and pay their bills !’ with some 
bitterness. ‘No; I daresay not, to most people at least. For my 
part I would rather perish miserably than lead such a life.’ 

‘ Perishing miserably sounds better than it feels, I should ima- 
gine,’ says he, preparing for a sneeze. 

‘You can’t be going to have hay-fever now!’ exclaims Kate 
with lively horror. 

‘Can’t say, I’m sure,’ slowly recovering ; ‘ you never can tell 
when it’s going to come on;’ and a loud solo on the nose. 

Mrs. Hilyard sighs. Divers and sundry are the lesser evils of 
her daily life,:but of these hay-fever is the chief. 

‘ That is one argument against my country plan, certainly,’ she 
says, when peace is restored. 

‘ Rather,’ is the deliberate rejoinder ; ‘ besides, it’s the wildest 
dream. No; you must be patient, and make yourself as contented 
as you can until we fall on better days. I’m sure no poor devil ever 
worked harder than I do.’ 
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‘ But you work all wrong!’ exclaims she vehemently. ‘ Don’t 
you see that for a man who believes in church theology, and all the 
rest of it, to make his living by selling souls to one man, and buy- 
ing them of another, is dreadful—is the most horribly blasphemous 
thing he can do ?’ 

‘If I didn’t do it, somebody else would.’ 

‘Granted: but then somebody else might be a mere tradesman; 
not a man who would if he could earn a livelihood by spreading and 
enforcing the doctrines he himself makes a mock of. Of course I 
am not a sufferer,’ rather scornfully ; ‘all the solemn humbug and 
conventional hypocrisy in the world cannot make a jot or a tittle of 
difference to me ; but that doesn’t prevent my seeing the right and 
wrong of the thing.’ 

‘I see that we must pay our rent and have food to eat,’ replies 
he doggedly. 

You may pour words fiery as boiling lead into this man’s ears, 
and he will not wince; his mental cuticle is tough as his body is 
tender. 

‘If he ill-treated me, boxed my ears, swore at me, stayed out 
all night, did anything but always pull his whiskers and stare and 
agree, I think I shouldn’t get so cross,’ Kate has thought oftener 
than she should, perhaps. 

‘ Ah,’ groans she now, ‘ how vile it is to be poor!’ 

‘ Of course it is; and yet you fly at me for trying to make a 
grand coup, and so cut a way through our miseries.’ 

‘I don’t fly at you,’ ever so wearily; ‘I only say, be honest.’ 

‘ There are degrees of honesty,’ replies this casuistic gentleman. 
‘The man who lets his honesty starve his wife is an idiot.’ 

‘But we needn’t starve if you were to do as I wish; you can 
always get a tutorship, and my writing does bring in a little. And, 
O, it would be so much better than this terrible trifling with truth 
and honour !’ most earnestly. 

But Mr. Hilyard shakes his head. 

‘ You wouldn’t stand it for one hour!’ says he gravely. ‘It’s 
all very well to read Emerson and Carlyle and Matthew Arnold and 
Mr. Ruskin in the morning, and preach renunciation and self-denial 
and heroism in the evening; but,’ and he smiles cheerfully, ‘ when 
it comes to practising it all day long for months and weeks—that’s 
a very different story.’ 

‘ Your scepticism is more profound than mine,’ says she sadly ; 
‘ you disbelieve in the possibility of good.’ 

‘ The world’s enough to make one do so.’ 

‘ The world!’ she echoes. ‘I thought Christians renounced the 
world before they could speak. What has a believer in Christianity 
to do with the world ?’ and her voice waxes somewhat ironic. 

‘You are a good hand at sneering,’ retorts Bertram tartly. - ‘I 
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don’t know what’s come over you to-night. I fancied you'd be in a 
good temper too when I brought you home such good news,’ he goes 
on plaintively. 

‘I don’t call it good news.’ 

‘ Ah, that’s where it is,’ sucking in his breath ; ‘ you won’t look 
at things as they are. You won’t understand how necessary it is 
that something should be done. Why, this five hundred pounds will 
be a complete godsend !’ 

‘I only hope the man won’t lose it.’ 

‘Well, he must take his chance of that, like everybody else 
who makes an investment; but I shall do my utmost to prevent any- 
thing of the sort, for my own sake.’ 

‘ Ah, yes,’ and she smiles a little, ‘I forgot he had that secu- 
rity !’ 
Then they turn round and walk slowly home, almost in silence 
—thinking, considering, devising—together, but alone. 

Back in the little drawing-room, work again pins Mrs. Hilyard 
to her chair. That index on which she is employed must be fin- 
ished to-night, so as to be delivered at the printing-office by ten 
o’clock to-morrow morning. This week’s rent will be settled out of 
the three guineas she is to be paid for it. Eleven—twelve; Ber- 
tram is in bed, you can hear him breathing hard through the half- 
open folding-doors. Still she labours on, nay it is nearly one when 
she pastes the last Z on the sheet of paper before her, and with a 
great yawn and stretch, for she is very tired, blows out one candle, 
takes the other, and joins him. 

He blinks at the light and turns over. She takes the comb out 
of her hair: it tumbles down behind in one long thick tail some way 
below her waist. 

‘Tell me your man’s name,’ she says suddenly, facing round 
towards him brush in hand. In this dim light you might easily 
mistake her for a pretty woman. 

‘Eh,’ gutturally, ‘ what ?’ 

‘I want to know the name of this new man of yours,’ she re- 
peats deliberately. 

‘Brome!’ grunts Mr. Hilyard; ‘Adam Brome! I thought I 
told you.’ 

‘Yes, but I had forgotten. Adam Brome!’ looking at herself in 
the glass with great meditative eyes. ‘Adam Brome! why, Adam 
de Brome founded Oriel College, didn’t he ?’ 

But her laudable desire for accurate historic information is, alas, 
doomed to cold neglect—her husband is asleep. 
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CuHaptTer II. 
WASTE CARE, 


‘ Snax I tell you what I have been thinking ?’ 

‘ Well!’ 

‘We ought to ask Brome to dinner some night.’ 

It is just a week since Mr. Hilyard brought home that piece of 
good news which Kate received so, ungraciously, and matters have 
matured quickly during this interval; so quickly indeed, that the 
ecclesiastical agency now boasts two recognised chiefs, and a certain 
worthy gentleman possesses a partner in everything, according to 
the yearnings of his soul. ‘Plenty of money, capital address, heaps 
of energy, sees what ought to be done in a twinkling, and does it at 
once. Ha! We shall have all the business in London in our office 
before the year’s out, if we go on as we’ve begun,’ said he only 
yesterday ; and he believes it. 

This brisk advance on success, combined with a couple of vic- 
torious skirmishes with the British cleric, have produced no small 
amount of exhilaration in the bosom of our Bertram ; you can see it 
twinkling in his little eyes, and glistening on his moustache, and 
dribbling down his waistcoat, as he sits there gazing at the skeleton 
of a dried haddock, and fortifying his exhausted nature with tea and 
fish and buttered French roll, on this blithe May morning; you can 
hear it gurgling and bubbling in his voice as he states that convic- 
tion of his, anent the propriety of asking ‘Brome to dinner some 
night.’ 

And Kate, she is exhilarated too of course; she has got over all 
those ridiculous scruples of hers about justice and honour and in- 
tegrity and such-like nonsense; she has taken her watch and her 
brooches and earrings and lockets out of pawn, and broken out in 
a smart new costume and a fine plaited chignon, money being plen- 
tiful—of course she has, and looks all the better for it too, I 
daresay. 

What! She is still wearing the plain buff batiste, still wearing 
her own hair, still broochless, watchless, fandangleless!} The poor 
silly sentimental fool! The impudent idiot! Tell me no more about 
her; such folly makes me sick. 

‘ You don’t say anything,’ continues Mr. Hilyard after a some- 
what lengthy pause, occupied by him in looking through the Times 
supplement; ‘ don’t you like the idea ?’ 

‘The idea!’ echoes Kate dreamily, withdrawing her eyes from 
the opposite houses. ‘ What idea ?’ 

‘ Of asking Brome to dinner. Another cup of tea, please.’ 
‘Tf you think he had better be asked, ask him.’ 
It does not signify to her whether he comes or stays away. He 
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is only one of the two or three dozen men whom her husband knows 
and talks about, and now and then dines with, the majority of whom, 
indeed, she has never even seen save in photographs. 

‘The question is, would he be intensely bored ?’ remarks that 
gentleman, producing a gold toothpick from a well-worn waistcoat- 
pocket. 

Kate crunches up her last morsel of toast and pushes back her 
chair. That toothpick causes her no small amount of personal dis- 
comfort. It has of late enjoyed the privilege of avuncular guardian- 
ship, but yesterday, in common with various other articles of luxury 
pertaining unto its owner, quitted that wide-extended rule. 

‘Not that I mean to be rude,’ adds he deprecatorily, scraping 
away with the aplomb and dexterity acquired only by long practice. 
‘I don’t suppose he would be more bored here than anywhere else 
in ladies’ society.’ 

‘Doesn’t he like women, then ?’ inquires Kate indifferently, 
taking Bertram’s.hat off the sofa and beginning to brush it. She is 
scrupulously exact in the performance of these small domestic offices, 
darning his socks, mending his shirts, laying out his clothes, when 
he plays Clodius to some rich man’s Diomed, doing her best to ren- 
der him such service as she can at all times and seasons, seeing 
that she does not love him, has never loved him, and yet eats his 
food, and drinks his drink, and shares his home. 

‘I shouldn’t say so,’ replies Bertram, taking a final look at an 
advertisement inviting any gentleman of position to double his in- 
come by becoming agent for a new and splendid scientific discovery, 
warranted, if pushed, to realise magnificent returns ; address D.O.G., 
5003 Swindlehall-street. ‘Too hard-headed.’ 

‘ Still the very loftiest souls do occasionally descend to lesser 
things,’ smiles Kate, going to work on a dusty black coat. 

‘Ye-es,’ evolving a stumpy pencil and an old envelope from the 
interior recesses of his garments to write down the above address ; 
‘ye-es! It’s a pity you aren’t friends with the people at Clapham, 
because then we might have—5003—wmight have asked Alicia to 
meet him ; a lively sort ofa girl like her makes an evening go off so 
well.’ 

‘The people at Clapham’ happen to be Mr. Hilyard’s father and 
mother and sisters. 

‘ You can ask Alicia if you like. I have no wish to deprive Mr. 
Brome of the pleasure of her society,’ says Kate calmly, ascertain- 
ing the working capacity ofa button. ‘She might possibly induce 
him to marry her in due course of time ;’ not quite as if such an 
event were highly probable. 

‘ She might,’ replies Bertram, getting up and going to the door 
for his boots; ‘ but I don’t think we’ll give her the chance just 
yet. The table’s almost too small for four.’ 
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Kate is silent. There is just the faintest flush upon her face ; 
she has her wrongs, and the thought of those ‘ people at Clapham’ 
is not calculated to make her forget them. 

‘It is as you like,’ she says presently, however; ‘ only tell me 
what day you mean to ask him for, because I must let Mrs. Green 
know.’ 

‘ Well, let me see; to-day’s Friday—suppose I say to-morrow. 
You know we needn’t have anything out of the way—just a bit of 
salmon, and a duck and a few peas, and a pany tart. I sup- 
pose she can cook that ?’ 

‘ Yes, I should think so,’ helping him on with his coat; ‘ but 
won’t that cost a great deal of money ?’ 

She is accustomed to dine herself for less than sixpence every 
day of her life ; to spend much on food, on clothes, on pleasure goes 
against her, the niggard ! 

‘ There are so many poor wretches in this world who would knock 
one’s brains out for a crust of bread,’ adds she meditatively. 

‘ Granted,’ responds Bertram, gazing at himself in the fly-spotted 
glass. ‘ You can’t ask a man to dinner and give him garbage. If 
one does do a thing, let it be done well. We don’t often go such a 
mucker.’ 

‘No,’ answers Kate, considering him with her thoughtful eyes ; 
‘we don’t, I’m glad to say. It always seems to me the height of 
selfishness to spend money on sensual enjoyment.’ 

‘ That’s as it may be. I knowI wish I didn’t look quite so 
bilious. This London’s a filthy hole after all. Well, good-bye, 
pet!’ and Mr. Hilyard turns himself about and takes up his hat and 
gloves. ‘Ill ask him for to-morrow night at seven. You know 
he’s quite a gentleman, and has seen a lot of the world, so you won’t 
find him hard to get on with; and if you want a new dress—’ 

But Kate shakes her head. Her old gray silk is shabby, very 
—one of the sleeves has been darned, and there is a grease-mark 
as big as a halfcrown on the front breadth—it has been her best 
dress for the last two years; nevertheless, old-fashioned, well-worn 
as it is, it is better far, more wholesome, freer from the taint of dis- 
honesty pervading her world than could be the smartest costume in 
all London, for she bought it with money earned by genuine hard 
work well done. The poor old gown! And she regards it tenderly, 
not so much as the product of looms and the result of dressmaking 
scissors, as the witness of things unseen. Fair fancies cling about 
it ; brain children nestle in its bosom—the poor old gown! She 
will wear it at feast and festival, be king or kaiser seated at the 
board, till genuine hard work well done shall yield her another. If 
it is good enough for her, it is good enough for the whole world. 

So Bertram Hilyard kisses his ‘ pet,’ and goes. 

Now, to a woman who has no friends, no acquaintances, whom 
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no one ever comes to see, who never goes to see any one, the notion 
of entertaining a total stranger for the space of one entire evening is, 
if not alarming, still sufficiently engrossing to make mental labour 
somewhat ofa difficulty. Yes; even on one of these beautiful 
bright days, when the primroses are studding the mossy carpets of 
the woods and the anemones are swaying to the breeze; and in the 
farmhouse-gardens the monthly rosebushes are all ablush with bloom, 
and the gracious grass waves ankle-deep beneath the scented fruit- 
trees ; when to write of country sights and sounds and jollity is but 
second best to being in the country oneself. And Kate Hilyard, as 
she takes up her pen this morning and tries to get back into the 
land she quitted so lothly late last night, finds that, turn which way 
she will, a great man in a gray overcoat with opera-glasses in his 
hand, a great man, whose habitual diet is salmon and duck and peas 
and gooseberry-tart, is always before her, marring her aerial per- 
spective, playing harlequin with her hero and heroine, and driving 
her frantic with irritation at the futility of her endeavours to escape 
from his persecutions. 

No, Mrs. Hilyard, it won’t do! You may walk up and down 
the room till you walk the heels off your slippers if you choose, and 
Combe Mattock will be just as far away as it is now; you may read 
over your story twenty thousand times, and it will seem to you just 
as meaningless, the merest idiot’s jargon, all noise and fury and in- 
consequent nonsense. Give it up, my dear; you’ve worked hard 
enough for the last fortnight to deserve one forenoon’s holiday, surely ; 
and you know you have still got that sovereign which the editor of 
-Tyburnia sent you for your last story in your purse. That'll en- 
able you to make yourself decent to see this— Bless me, here he is 
again! What! is the universe but one magnified Adam Brome ! 
Go and practise, for heaven’s sake, and drive the wretched creature 
out of your head at the end of a chromatic scale. 

Kate puts away her writing, and sits down to the piano. This 
same piano is a rare and valued friend of hers. When reality and she 
first stood face to face, music was the charm whereby she hoped to 
cajole the grim monster into friendliness. In plainer English, when 
the cousin who had educated and brought her up from a baby of two 
years old—her mother dying about that time, and her father being 
too young and reckless a man to be trusted with the care of her 
childhood,— how dearly she loves that father’s memory,—he too 
has been dead some fourteen years now,—how sorely she regrets 
her scant knowledge of him, gained only by rare peeps and glimpses, 
she alone knows. Well, when this relative of hers became by 
pecuniary losses unable to support her any longer, she elected to 
front the world bravely, never having been a coward at any time of 
her life, and by the cultivation and exercise of her one talent, as 
she then believed, earn a subsistence till good Death should hold her 
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free. And so she did front the world, and was in a fair way of winning 
fame and fortune, being an honest worker and a clever girl, when a 
woman’s sickness came upon her, the sickness of a fevered soul, and 
little by little the fair dream faded away into a blackness, whence 
issued presently a crowd of cold strange faces—faces whereon she 
had never looked before—and in their midst Bertram’s ; and to 
the rear, debt and loneliness and want driving her fiercely into his 
outstretched arms, and— You admire Schubert, you have heard 
Mr. Hallé play the A minor? She is playing it now. It is worth your 
while to listen. 

So the day passes; a dull, silent, heavy day—a day like all 
her days. She does not complain. There are the tramps filling 
their craving stomachs with wild berries, the food of the birds and 
the beasts, to numb the famine pangs; there are the tattered trol- 
lops in the ginshops; there are the’hungered babes at the baker’s 
window. Shall she complain? she who has eaten fourpennyworth 
of cold beef for her dinner, and slaked her thirst with a tumbler of 
claret-and-water. God! who is she that she should have a roof 
over her head, and food to eat, rather than these her brothers, her 
sisters ? 

So the day passes, and tea-time brings back Bertram. 

‘Well,’ she says, when he is fairly in the room and the door 
is shut, ‘did you ask him ?’ 

‘Yes,’ he answers, ‘I did; and,’ slipper-hunting, ‘ what’s more, 
he said he should be delighted to come.’ 


Cuapter III. 


WAS LIFE WORTH LIVING THEN? 


‘Mrs. Hinyarp, Mr. Brome.’ 

A pale-faced, brown-eyed, white-throated woman in silvery rai- 
ment, with a crimson rose in her bosom and foamy frills of fragile 
lace about her neck and wrists, looks up at, smiles gravely —-, 
and shakes hands with, a large man in black. 

It is sevon o’clock on Saturday evening. The salmon is coming 
up-stairs escorted by the cucumber and the potatoes, and waited 
upon by the lobster sauce. The tremendous ceremony which has 
constituted itself chief end and extreme limit of existence to Kate 
for the last twenty-four hours is positively on the brink of perform- 
ance. Conversation with strangers—-polite conversation having for 
its basis nothing, for its object nothing—is always somewhat of a 
trial to this exceedingly ill-bred and indecorous person ; but just at 
present conversation of any kind is a sheer impossibility, owing to 
the turbulent behaviour of the fish and his attendants; so she sits 
silent, her soft hands folded in her lap, and watches Ada reel weakly 
with her charger tableward. 
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Our friend Bertram, however, is more than equal to the emer- 
gency. He will tell you that at college he was the most popular 
man going. Why? Because he could talk. ‘ Fellows like a man 
with plenty to say for himself, you know.’ He is saying plenty for 
himself now, always with one eye on the table laid by Kate herself, 
and glorious with glass and damask and electro-plate and sweet 
bright flowers. 

‘ Yes, certainly,’ exclaims he largely, in reply to some remark 

made by his guest anent the fascinations of Swiss scenery ; ‘ but we 
didn’t do much in the way of Alpine climbing. We went up the 
Righi, and stayed a night at the hotel on the top—what do they 
call it? I think we’ll have the cucumber on the chiffonier.’ 

‘ And saw the sun rise, I suppose,’ says the same voice which 
told the coachman to drive to the Vaudeville about this time nine 
days ago, addressing itself to Kate. 

‘I don’t know,’ smiles she, rising from her chair—the covers 
are off, the feast is ready. ‘ The ‘‘ we” my husband speaks of con- 
sisted of himself ‘and a young man he went abroad with.’ 

‘O,’ remarks Adam, shaking himself down into his clothes in 
that peculiar fashion common to all very long-legged men, I observe, 
and he follows her to the table. 

Mr. Hilyard is pleasantly mindful of the feelings of his fellow- 
creatures. When he dines with persons of tender years, or the 
‘people at Clapham,’ evangelical religion hallowing the parental 
roof, if not the parental person, the most select form of grace is duly 
given forth by him with goodly emphasis ; in the society of the un- 
regenerate, however, he stays his tongue, and partakes of such good 
things as Providence may have bestowed upon him unblessed. He 
partakes on this wise now. 

‘ Were you talking of Edlingham, dear ?’ inquires he, when the 
salmon is distributed, and they have all three_helped themselves to 
such things as they have a fancy for. ‘ Perhaps you’ve heard of 
him, or rather his father ?’ turning to Mr. Brome, who, having eaten 
nothing since breakfast, is devouring rapidly and with judgment. ‘Let 
me recommend you to try the sherry. It’s some of Heatly’s.’ 

‘Thanks. May I give you some, Mrs. Hilyard ?’ 

Kate lets him fill her glass. She slept badly last night, the 
effect of no exercise and too much thought. She could now shut 
her eyes and slumber peacefully, sitting bolt upright, so overtired is 
she with all the shopping and fretting and fussing she has had to 
undergo in order that this great, acute-eyebrowed, square -jawed 
biped may be provided with food which he could very well afford to 
buy for himself, nay, which he has himself bought in fact, if you 
insist upon bald accuracy. 

‘ Edlingham !’ echoes he, setting down the decanter and return- 
ing to his plate. ‘One of the Berkshire Edlinghams ?’ 
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‘ Yes,’ says Mr. Hilyard, helping himself to a fresh supply of 
lobster sauce. ‘Old Edlingham’s got a wonderful yacht called the 
Jezebel, you know—people say that he christened her after his wife,” 
and Bertram chuckles pleasantly; ‘ but of that of course no one 
can be a judge but himself.’ 

‘I think I saw one of the Miss Edlinghams at Goodwood last 
year; she was carrying on with the Duke of Eborsham rather, and 
making herself slightly conspicuous.’ 

‘Indeed! You know they thought the Duke was going down 
there ; but I met a man I know the other day—Poynter Dinmont, 
son of Lord Dinmont—and he said that it was only one of Edling- 
ham’s happy mistakes. He’s rather celebrated for making those 
sort of blunders, as perhaps you’re aware ;’ scrubbing the vinegar out 
of his beard. 

‘No,’ says Brome. ‘I don’t think I ever set eyes on the man, 
unless he was with his people on the lawn, or in the wood rather ; 
but I have some relations who live near their place, so I’ve heard 
a little about them.’ 

‘Well, I took this fellow abroad. He got rusticated, and his 
father didn’t know what on earth to do with him; so he came to 
me, and asked me if I’d be responsible for his good behaviour for 
six months; but it only turned out to be three in the end’—watch- 
ing Ada bring in a second charger, wherein sits the duck—‘ and an 
exceedingly jolly time we had of it. I hope you didn’t forget the 
apple sauce, Mrs. Hilyard ;’ smiling jocosely at that lady. 

‘O my!’ exclaims Ada, who is a vive little person, and given 
to the prompt expression of her feelings. ‘ Just think if we ’ad! 
Wouldn’t that be a treat!’ 

It is impossible not to langh. Mr. Brome laughs till the room 
rings again. Even Kate laughs too. 

‘It is of no use for us to pretend to be grand,’ says she pa-. 
thetically ; ‘ our native vulgarity is too patent.’ 

‘ By the way,’ remarks Adam, turning round towards her when 
sobriety rules again and fixing her eyes with his—rather nice eyes, 
he thinks, only so solemn — ‘ how obstinate Yankees are about 

the pronunciation of that word ‘‘ sauce”! You know, they will call it 
‘gass.”’ I very nearly got shot for asking a man to spell it.’ 

‘You have been in America, then?’ exclaims she with some 
interest. The land of Holmes and Longfellow and Walt. Whitman 
and Joaquin Miller and Emerson and Hawthorne is her Palestine. 

He tells her that he has been there twice, each time on a shoot- 
ing expedition ; he tells her some things she knew before, and more 
things that she did not know; he makes her talk to him, and let 
him see and understand how bright and clever and well read she 
is. And then he discovers that there is about her, in her shabby 
old dress, with her straight smooth hair parted simply on her high 
Tutrp Series, Vou. II. F.S. Vou. XXII. KK 
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white forehead and knotted about that big tortoiseshell comb, with- 
out a chain or brooch or bracelet on her, her sole ornaments the 
crimson rose, the foamy frills of lace, a charm which better-dressed, 
better-looking women have lacked for him, as one man of all the 
men in the world. So the duck changes to gooseberry tart, and 
gooseberry tart to creamcheese smothered in mustard-and-cress, and 
creamcheese to crystallised fruits and figs and raisins; and Bertram 
uncorks the claret, and Kate fancies that she has never spent a 
pleasanter hour and a half since the days when she and Marie Buer 
—the girl she was so fond of, when the world was golden and the wind 
was song—and the man who shall be nameless, used to eat white- 
bait and drink wine that seemed hardly of earthly vintage, and watch 
the lazy lighters travel with the tide, and the tall-masted vessels 
toil slowly on behind the brisk steam-tugs, as they sat together of 
a summer evening in the great window of the Ship. 

‘A penny for your thoughts, old lady!’ exclaims Mr. Hilyard, 
after a somewhat lengthy silence. 

This worthy soul has eaten and is satisfied; he drinketh and is 
of a cheerful countenance. 

Kate smiles—a slow reposeful smile. 

‘I should do badly if other people thought my thoughts worth 
no more than a penny,’ she says quietly. 
~ £Do you ever go to the Zoological Gardens on Sunday after- 
noon ?’ inquires Adam with a certain abruptness, looking at her in 
that strange set way of his. 

‘No,’ she replies, as if surprised at the question. 

‘T ask,’ he goes on, ‘ because I have two tickets for to-morrow, 
and if you would like to have them—’ 

A quick flush of pleasure dyes her face. The unaccustomed re- 
laxation, the sudden sense of being still young, with warm glad blood 
leaping in her veins and stinging her torpid senses to a keener joy, 
fill her with longing for fresh air and pleasant sights and sounds. 
She would like to go; but she has no dress decent enough to brave 
the strictures of a spider-eyed London crowd, no bonnet, no para- 
sol; and Bertram will be at Fulham, having accepted an invitation 
to luncheon given him by his aunt, who lives there. Little by little 
her cheeks pale, little by little the happy smile freezes on her lips. 

‘Thank you,’ she answers quickly, ‘ you are very kind; but 
I’m afraid they would be no use to me.’ 

And then she sighs ever so little, still he hears her. 

‘ Clothes again, I suppose,’ says Mr. Hilyard, setting down his 
fourth glass of claret half emptied, and laughing a fat comfort- 
able laugh. ‘Let me give you a piece of advice, Brome. When 
you marry, lay in an enormous stock of silks and satins and vel- 
vets and sealskins, and you'll always find your wife in a good 
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‘Indeed!’ smiles Adam. ‘ Connubial bliss must be a slightly 
expensive luxury at that rate.’ 

‘I believe you,’ replies Bertram, leaning back sideways in his 
chair, with one arm over the back and his legs crossed, the picture 
of refined repletion. ‘A man oughtn’t to marry under two thousand 
a year if he wants to be happy, and of that two thousand he will 
be expected to spend at least one thousand nine hundred and ninety- 
nine pounds nineteen shillings and ninepence on ‘‘ things.” ’ 

‘ What a pity it is,’ observes Kate coolly, getting up from the 
table and departing to her little armchair by the open window, 
‘that wit and truth are so seldom compatible !’ 

To talk like that, when she strives and toils and energises early 
and late to save his money, to earn her moiety of the meat that per- 
isheth, to clothe her back out of her brains, and to this man of all 
others—this man who has just put his hand in his pocket and 
pulled out five hundred pounds, who will of course now, if his hopes 
should be disappointed, his capital dissipated, say in his heart, ‘ That 
woman spent it; she is the thief who has walked-off with my 
money’—is it not enough to drive a thinking being frantic ? 

But her acerbity falls flat and nerveless on the ears of her lord. 
He is in far too blissful a condition to permit his serenity to be 
ruffled and his digestive powers impaired by the captious wagging 
of a woman’s tongue. 

Adam lays his napkin on the table, pushes back his chair, and 
walks over to where the said woman is sitting; he has had enough 
of his host, and his host’s third-rate St. Emilion, for the present. 

‘And so you don’t care about the Zoo,’ he observes, finding 
a seat opposite to her and lowering himself gradually thereinto. 
‘ You know you could go to church in the morning, and so satisfy 
the cravings of your conscience ;’ smiling leniently. 

‘My wife doesn’t go to church,’ enounces Mr. Hilyard ; ‘she is 
a Huxleyite.’ 

‘Indeed! Perhaps you patronise Voysey, then ?’ rather curi- 
ously. 

She interests him a little. I do not think he has troubled his 
head much concerning her probable personelle during these thirty 
hours or so which have elapsed since he first heard that she was will- 
ing to eat her dinner in his company to-night ; it is not his way to 
dwell on dim uncertainties, he has lived too quick all his life long ; 
but if the thought did ever cross his brain, ‘ What is Mrs. Hilyard 
like ?’ he certainly never conjured up in reply anybody half so nice, 
so thoroughly a lady, so companionable as she really is. You see, Ber- 
tram is not one of those men of whom one says instinctively, ‘I 
shouldn’t mind knowing his wife; I’m certain she must be pleasant, or 
he couldn’t have married her.’ No; to look at this amiable gentleman 
as he plods along the street, as he sits there now, for instance, pick- 
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ing his teeth, you would say nothing of the sort ; you would say, in 
all probability, ‘Preserve me from the woman—an awful sack 
of a creature, with one brace of twins clinging to her neck and 
another to her knees. What, call upon her ?—dine with her ?— 
the Lord forbid !’ 

So Mr. Brome inquires whether Kate patronises Mr. Voysey 
and Sunday Evenings for the People, and marvels as he speaks. 

‘No,’ she says, lacing her white fingers loosely as they lie upon 
her lap. ‘I have had enough of men and men’s doctrines; I dare 
to think for myself now ;’ and she looks up at him with her grave 
yellow eyes. 

‘I do not believe much in any other sort of thinking,’ he replies 
soberly ; ‘and I have been as near death in the course of my travels 
as most living people.’ 

‘Have you?’ says she, still considering him, and then her eyes 
fall on her hands. Death and pain and trial are no Sunday sub- 
jects of contemplation to her, no texts whereon to hang goody- 
goody reflections and twaddling aspirations after impossible piety 
and a self-made heaven. 

‘Of course,’ observes Mr. Hilyard leniently, betaking himself 
to the hearthrug, and scrubbing his back against the mantelpiece, 
‘ people will have their opinions. I myself, for instance, don’t en- 
tirely agree with the High-Church party, although I belong to it, as 
to the significance of baptism ; but I certainly think that—er—’ 
thumping himself violently between the shoulders—‘ that it wouldn’t 
do for these rationalistic notions to get into the agricultural districts.’ 

‘Certainly not,’ replies Kate, curling her lip. ‘ The country 
bumpkin has got his rotatory calabash and his Grand Llama; by all 
means let him keep them; he and they suit each other admirably.’ 

Mr. Brome laughs. 

‘You are severe on the existing order of things,’ he says de- 
precatorily. 

‘I have suffered from it.’ 

‘ That’s because you will take everything aw sérieux,’ smiles 
Bertram, sticking his hands in his pockets and staring at his toes. 
‘ Now, what I say is, ‘‘ Be peaceful.’’’ 

‘ And you call that Christianity !’ 

‘It does seem rather odd, doesn’t it ?’ observes Adam dryly. 
* Unluckily too Fate declines to adopt that line of argument now- 
adays. But to descend from the ridiculous to the sublime, can’t 
you be persuaded to go and see the monkeys?’ smiling upon her 
beneficently. ‘ You know you adore monkeys.’ 

She has been telling him about a certain Miss Jennie and Miss 
Susie, not wholly unknown to fame. 

‘Only Mr. Buckland’s,’ she smiles back; ‘and then I prefer 
them on paper to in the flesh.’ 
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‘If you persuade Mrs. Hilyard to alter her mind when she has 
once made it up, you must be uncommonly clever,’ observes Ber- 
tram, gulping down a yawn; he begins to find his guest a trifle 
heavy. In a general way the men who come to see them—or who 
used to come rather, nobody ever comes now—talk to him more 
than to his wife. They are old college friends, fond of telling long- 
winded stories about people-Kate has never heard of, fond of wonder- 
ing what has become of Jack, and how many children Dick has got, 
and whether Harry ever contrived to settle his Oxford ticks, caring 
as little about all she cares about as she cares about them—licensed 
bores. Who has not, Job-like, cursed the day they were born, by 
reason of such? But this slayer of big game, this despiser of 
women, seems to find her the more interesting of the two; whereat 
his pedagogueship is astonied and gapes. 

Kate sits silent awhile. There is a certain awkwardness about 
repeating the same words over and over again. Then she says 
gravely : 

‘I should like to go very much; but as I can’t, it is no good 
thinking about it. Would you ring for tea, Bertram? I am afraid 
you will have a very dull evening, Mr. Brome—we have so little to 
amuse anybody with.’ 

‘ There’s a pack of cards somewhere,’ interposes Bertram, jerk- 
ing up the rickety bell-pull, from which the ivory knob has dis- 
appeared long ago; ‘and the piano—I forget whether you’re fond 
of music, Brome ?’ 

‘Yes, very,’ replies he, in a sort of absent don’t-care tone, 
scarcely calculated to render the task of playing or singing to him 
deliriously joyful. 

‘Mrs. Hilyard is a pupil of Mr. Hallé’s,’ continues his host, as 
Ada brings in the tea-tray, a daintily-set little tray with a bright 
teapot and cream-jug on it, the peculiar lustre whereof is due to the 
fact that Kate cleaned them herself this afternoon ; she is so rigidly 
refined in all her notions, art with her permeates the lowest stratum 
of existence. 

‘Mrs. Hilyard is a pupil of Mr. Hallé’s,’ repeats Bertram, eye- 
ing this pleasing proof of his wife’s devotion with evident satisfac- 
tion; ‘so her playing is slightly better than that of most amateur 
pianistes.’ 

‘Indeed, I scarcely think it a compliment to be reckoned an 
amateur,’ she observes, getting up and assuming her post as tea- 
maker. 

Adam’s eyes follow her as she walks across the room. How 
straight and well-made she is! how splendidly she carries that 
smooth brown head of hers! how gracefully she moves! Is it due to 
the schooling of the concert-room, or is she of her own self a little 
set apart from the ruck of women, a little higher, a little lower ? 
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‘You are fond of a public life,’ he remarks, noticing for the 
first time how very white her hands are, how round and beautiful 
her wrists. 

‘I might have been if I had ever tried it. Do you take me? ?” 

He says, ‘ Yes.’ 

‘But unfortunately lack of funds prevented my becoming a 
sufficiently good player to come out regularly.’ 

Poor and quasi-professional and a lady! Where on earth did 
this necessitous not-too-scrupulous instructor of youth pick her up ? 
He comes for his tea and stands drinking it beside her in silence. 

‘I don’t think your heart would have stood it if you had,’ says 
the instructor of youth blandly ; ‘ besides, after all, your professional 
musician is always rather a cad. Of course I except such men as 
Ousely and Bennett and Otto Goldschmidt and Sullivan; but the 
small fry—hum!’ and he compresses his lips and wags his head 
. unutterably. 

‘It is scarcely possible for every one to be great,’ says Adam 
thoughtfully, stooping down to look at some photographs of Stras- 
burgh Cathedral which lie on a little table near him. 

‘No, indeed !’ asseverates Kate with emphasis, making room for 
her husband’s tea-cup beside her own. ‘ Will you have some more ?’ 

‘ Please !’ answers that gentleman, and forthwith applies himself 
to the agreeable task of recalling the past pleasures of choice tables 
d’héte, and telling the usual traveller’s tales about ordering carpet-bags 
instead of nightshirts, and plates instead of towels, the chief zest of 
the recital arising, be it understood, from the defenceless and un- 
clothed condition of the distracted and incoherent wayfarer, and 
losing one’s luggage, and being left with a toothbrush and a farthing 
for a fortnight, and dropping one’s little all at Spa or Homburg or 
Baden, and knocking down the King of Holland by mistake in the 
Hague—O, mercy !—don’t you know them every one by heart ? 
Couldn’t you repeat them verbatim in your sleep ? 

The continental reminiscences concluded with one final and 
magnifical fanfare on the chord of Edlingham, otterskin coat, green 
tie, diamond ring, yacht, big country house and all; and a group of 
persons of divers and sundry uglinesses, habited in surplices, and 
backed by gothic masonry, brings Oxford on the carpet. 

‘You don’t know any of these fellows, of course,’ says Mr. 
Hilyard, gazing on them tenderly; ‘they’re all members of our 
choir. That man,’ obliterating one face with the tip of a first 
finger, ‘ has got a stunning tenor voice—he’s now at Windsor.’ 

‘It’s some years since I was at Oxford,’ remarks Adam, turning 
over the pages listlessly ; ‘and when I was there I don’t think I 
liked it as well as Cambridge.’ 

‘You are an Etonian though, are you not?’ inquires Kate with 
a smile. She loves the sound of the good old name. 
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‘ Yes ;’ and he.looks up and smiles too. ‘How do you know 
that ?” 

‘Bertram told me so, and I suppose I remembered it because 
I’m so fond of the school. My father was there for ever so long ; 
six or seven years, I believe.’ 

‘ Really !’ and his face lights up with quite keen interest. ‘I 
suppose you’ ve been there, then.’ 

‘No,’ she says. ‘But it is a pet dream of mine to see it all 
some day.’ 

‘Yes, you should; you should go down on The Fourth; but it 
is always worth a visit ;’ and his eyes wax tender as a man’s will 
when he speaks of the treasured things of his youth. 

‘I was at Rossall,’ observes Bertram, retreating to the hearth- 
rug. ‘Most beastly hole any poor wretch ever was sent to. Bully 
you—bully you within an inch of your life; and as to learning any- 
thing—I not only didn’t learn, but I forgot everything I ever had 
learnt.’ 

- ‘I fancy those North-country schools are rather rough,’ says 
Adam, loitering about the room, and inspecting Kate’s humble bits 
of beauty. A good statuette here, a head painted on ivory there, 
a Sévres cup, a pretty bit of mosaic. 

‘ Totally unfit for gentlemen’s sons—totally,’ pursues Bertram 
vigorously; ‘besides, you know what North-country people a are— 
great hulking horse-chaunting brutes.’ 

‘No,’ exclaims Kate, ‘no, no, no! ‘You mustn’t abuse the 
dear North before me. You forget I am a Yorkshire woman.’ 

‘ Are you indeed ?’ interposes Adam, halting in his peregrina- 
tions as if surprised by the statement. 

‘On my mother’s side.’ 

‘Then I suppose you’re fond of riding ?’ and he sits down upon 
the sofa in that curious telescopic fashion of his. 

‘Yes, very ;’ with almost a sigh. 

‘You might have ridden to your heart’s content if you could 
only have made yourself happy at Tew,’ observes Bertram rather 
testily, rubbing up his hair. ‘I had the grammar-school there, you 
know,’ he continues, turning to Adam, who is already well aware of 
this interesting fact; ‘not at all a bad place; but my lady must 
needs take into her head that she was aiding and abetting supersti- 
tion by teaching the small boys their catechism, and going to tea 
at the vicarage about once a fortnight; so she made me give it up, 
and buy the goodwill of a commercial academy in Bristol—most 
awful swindle: I can’t tell you all about it now, but I will some day, 
and you'll see what infernal rogues these scholastic agents are.’ 

Kate laughs. 

‘Don’t be too minute,’ she says; ‘lack of atmosphere is as fatal 
in a narrative as in a painting!’ 
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Mr. Brome smiles—a curious reflective sort of smile. 
Bertram takes refuge in his whiskers. An oppressive silence 
ties their tongues. 

Suddenly Kate breaks the spell by betaking herself to the piano; 
a perceptible expression of relief irradiates her husband’s counten- 
ance. 

‘Going to play us something, dear!’ he exclaims cheerfully, 
ungluing himself from the mantelpiece and sticking his hands in 
his pockets. ‘ What’s it to be ?’ , 

- £Do you indulge in the weakness of a favourite composer?’ she 
inquires, turning with a smile to Adam. 

‘No,’ he answers, waking up from his abstraction; ‘I’m no mu- 
sician, though I like music.’ 

‘ Before you begin,’ interposes Mr. Hilyard, ‘tell me one thing: 
have we any soda-water ?’ 

‘ Plenty.’ 

‘ Also, do you mind our smoking ?” 

‘ Why. do you ask? I thought you were aware of my profound 
contempt for hollow forms and ceremonies.’ 

‘ Always best to be on the safe side ; however, as you are so gra- 
cious, I think we'll light up at once. What do you say, Brome ?’ 

‘ Certainly, if Mrs. Hilyard really doesn’t object.’ 

‘No,’ she replies, without looking up from the brown-papered 

heap of music in her lap. ‘I don’t really; tobacco is one of those 
evils of life to which I am perfectly resigned.’ 
In that case,’ exclaims Bertram hilariously, departing to the 
chiffonier and producing thence a decanter of brandy and a tin can- 
ister of golden leaf, ‘ fumons, buvons, vive la bagatelle/ as Edling- 
ham says.’ 

Music, pipes, iced ‘peg,’ cosy, disjointed, rambling, confidential 
talk; can anything be pleasanter ? 

Big Ben booms out half-past eleven on the still warm air, be- 
fore these three very dissipated and highly improper persons so. 
much as dream that it is time for them to be thinking of bidding 
each other good-night. 

Then, however, some such disagreeable reflection does with subtle 
venom communicate itself to Adam’s mind, and shutting up his 
meerschaum in its well-worn red-leather case, he says: 

‘I think I must be off now, Mr. Hilyard, or I shall keep you up.’ 

‘Well,’ replies Bertram placidly, ‘ there’s something in that ; 
but I hope we shall soon see you here again.’ 

- He considers the entire thing a success, from the salmon to the 
b-and-s, and poor human nature is prone to the repetition of its 
triumphs. 

‘ Thanks !’ returns Adam. ‘ Good-night, Mrs. Hilyard! Is it 

really to be no monkeys to-morrow ?’ holding her cool soft hand in his. 
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‘No,’ she says, shaking her head and smiling, so that you can 
see an even line of whiteness between her lips; ‘the poor monkeys!’ 

‘ Poor monkeys indeed !’ repeats he pathetically, and goes. 

Bertram follows him. Kate hears them talking a little together 
in the passage, then the front-door slams, quick feet run down the 
steps and walk away round the corner into the Vauxhall Bridge- 
road, and Richard is himself again. 

‘Well,’ says Mr. Hilyard, as he reénters the drawing-room 
and shuts the door behind him, ‘ what do you think of him ?’ 

He has caught her in the full enjoyment of a roomy yawn. The 
footlights are quenched, the curtain is down, the house is emptying, 
the boxes are getting on their brown-holland nightdresses, and she 
is as weary as any working woman has a right to be at the end of 
her day’s work. 

‘What do you think of him ?’ repeats Bertram, when her mouth 
has regained its natural dimensions. 

‘ He is very tall,’ she says, taking the rose out of her bosom 
and smelling it—such a poor crumpled mockery of a rose. 

‘Yes, and his nose is too thick,’ complacently patting his own 
diminutive olfactory organ; ‘but he’s not a bad fellow, take him all 
round.’ 

‘No,’ carrying the poor rose away into the bedroom, and return- 
ing with it in a tumbler full of water, ‘ not at all bad.’ 


‘And you love your Baba, don’t you, pet ?’ catching her by the 
arm and drawing her to him, and kissing her white weary face; 
‘such a dear pretty thing it is—playing away so charmingly, and 
talking so nicely, and making itself so pleasant. You do love me, 
darling ?’ 

‘ Of course,’ she answers with a slow faint smile; ‘ whom else 
have I to love ? One must love some one.’ 
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‘ Breakrast by cock-light, mind. Hunter’s beef, and any amount 
of eggs and bacon. Rowe, the huntsman, will throw up a handful 
of dust to your window, and get the kettle boiling, so you can steal 
away and none be the wiser; only be sure to turn out at once, or 
we shall never get to work.’ 

The gentleman to be called thus early was to arrive by the night- 
coach from a successful matriculation at Oxford, and Rowe—or as 
he was more generally styled, Rawe—was the huntsman, who filled 
up his time by shooting on non-hunting days. Rawe, although a 
knowing hand enough with a pack of foxhounds, was a very numb 
performer with a gun, and was always glad of any extra assistance 
towards making a decent bag, and keeping on terms with a not very 
exacting master. He appeared to think that the more dogs he 
could get together, as ours was a rough country, the better; and 
under this idea, had ‘boned’ every cur he could find about, and 
locked them all up in a loose horse-box overnight. 

Punctual to a minute—five sharp—our Oxonian arrived. Our 
breakfast was soon despatched, and the heterogeneous collection of 
nondescripts turned loose. Some bolted, some fought like Trojans, 
some were coaxed into remaining, and all made a row perfectly 
hideous, and did the very thing we did not want—woke up the en- 
tire household of our highly-respected and wealthy uncle. 

‘Where’s Dandy, Rawe ?’ 

But the question was superfluous. Rawe never went shooting 
without Dandy, a strapping great liver-and-white spaniel, who was 
his very alter ego in all but speech, having an enormous capacity of 
stomach, and a beautifully absorbent system. Dandy was always 
right, no matter what errors he might be committing, nor how much 
praise ought to have been bestowed on others. 

‘O, here’s old Dan,’ says Rawe; ‘ never fear; and two more 
as fine young spannles as need to be.’ 

‘ Better try up the river, eh ? and then into Jew’s Wood ?’ 

‘Sure to find a cock in Jew’s Wood, if not afore; only I’m 
afeard I’ll never bring ’un down. Never could shoot a cock in my 
life ; and if I don’t bring home three or four to-day, it'll be as much 
as my place is worth, for the master jaw’d me like a pickpocket last 
time, and he wants a cock or two for a friend bad.’ 

‘ Mark, cock !’ 

Bang! bang! went both Rawe’s barrels without the slightest 
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effect; a fine woodcock being sprung near the river, and flying into 
the thickest part of Jew’s Wood. We marked him down accurately, 
and made arrangements for circumventing him safely next time of 
asking. 

‘ Take the gun, sir, for dear mercy’s sake !’ says Rawe; ‘ ’tis a 
real pity to miss this bird, andI shall be sure to do the same again, 
and this gentleman here can’t see a stim.’ 

But having no certificate, I had faithfully promised my relative 
and host, from whom I had ‘great expectations,’ that nothing 
should induce me to assist Rawe, as there were numbers of dis- 
affected men about too ready to inform against anybody connected 
with the ‘big house,’ because the proprietor of that establishment 
had been ‘ down upon them’ for poaching, to a rare tune, on more 
than one memorable occasion. But who can resist the temptation 
of a shot at a woodcock, marked-in to a yard or two in the seclusion 
of a wood ? 

‘Give me the gun, then, Rawe, you duffer, and come on by my 
side, for old Dan will never push him up without you.’ 

We had pretty well shaken off the cocktail curs by this time, 
and the ‘ spannles’ had it all to themselves, but Dan was always 
within a hundred yards of Rawe, and, like Cordelia, his voice 


‘ was ever soft, 
Gentle, and low, an excellent thing in’—spaniel. 


The woodcock rose just where we expected, and bending towards 
the river, offered a rather quick shot, which any tolerable marksman 
would not have missed. Rawe, in his delight at the kill, was bolt- 
ing off to capture the booty, but fortunately I volunteered that ser- 
vice, and insisted upon his taking the gun again in case of accidents. 

He had hardly done so, and was preparing to reload, when there 
sprang out upon our group a gentleman by the name of Doney, one 
of the most inveterate poachers of the whole country-side, and who 
had experienced the ‘ utmost rigour of the law,’ under my uncle’s 
administration, too often not to cause him to wish to retaliate on 
the first opportunity. What he was doing in the wood must ever 
remain a mystery; though I have my own misgivings that Rawe’s 
loquacity about the ‘ young man from Oxford,’ and ‘ maister’s ne- 
phey,’ going out shooting, are in some measure responsible for Mr. 
Doney’s presence on this momentous occasion. But it is easy to 
render a plausible excuse for being discovered in a wood at any un- 
seasonable hour among the aboriginal natives. Gathering nuts, 
picking blackberries, collecting firewood, can all be alleged as a sub- 
stantial reason on the instant by an old poacher, with anything like 
a genius for invention. Moreover, Rawe was not born under the 
planet of St. Mary Axe, and was easily mollified with any attempt 
at explanation. 
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The weather was hard, and woodcocks were not lying much in 
thick covert, and we thought it good policy to get to the water 
again, and try up the bottom of the wood, where there were some 
firs and hollies. A woodcock is remarkably fond of a locality of this 
description, and the neighbourhood of a holly-bush is an especial 
attraction for him. 

The poacher thought it prudent to levant, as he had taken no- 
thing by his motion ; for he probably considered that if his actions 
were watched ‘ with halfthe zeal that he had served’ us, they would 
hardly prove reconcilable with his explanation to Rawe. 

‘Cock, Dan! Good dog, Dandy! Look out, sir; he’s com- 
ing out.’ 

Bang! bang! go Rawe and the Oxonian together. 

‘Mark! mark!’ shout they frantically, well knowing the effect 
of their discharge upon the woodcock. 

We contrived to mark the bird down pretty accurately again, 
and the entreaties became pressing that I would have another shot, 
so that there might be a brace of ‘ the real article,’ as the huntsman 
phrased it, to show to master. The case was one of necessity, and 
there was no use in refusing when friends were so urgent. I pre- 
pared to use Rawe’s gun again, upon the understanding that the 
strictest secrecy should be observed, until the Squire would be likely 
to hear of my disobedience with temper and reason. But why does 
Rawe ‘hang fire’ in the wood ? 

‘Come in, sir,’ cries he at last; ‘or I shall never get out of 
_ this again.’ — 

A perfect avalanche of snow had come down upon him from the 
fir-tops, and he lay at his length, or rather sat doubled up in an 
unrecognised attitude, in a sort of trench. 

‘ Where’s the gun ?’ 

‘O, there, there! If it had not been for the gun, I could have 
got out of this, perhaps; but now, if ever I do get out, I have 
caught the rheumatism for all my days, and my death too, I 
expect.’ 

And he was accustomed to 


‘ Beware of colds, catarrhs, and toothache, got 
By thin-soled shoes ;’ 


for his exterior showed that every reasonable precaution had been 
taken to prevent an incurrence of these calamities. But the gun 
had been suffered to fall clean under water in Rawe’s attempt to 
save a tumble. The suspicion was not unnaturally aroused that this 
was a premeditated accident, and a decent ruse for getting out of 
more shooting failures for the day. The gun proved utterly useless 
for any practical purpose, as we found to our cost some time after- 
wards. For the moment, however, resort was had to my friend’s 
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gun, who was only too glad of an opportunity of getting out of an 
exhibition before the huntsman. As we wended our way up the old 
gully, and drew near the spot where the bird was located, Rawe 
suddenly exclaimed that he saw the woodcock, and diligently col- 
lected the ‘ spannles’ and the redoubtable Dandy about him, while 
I made for the bird, which I could not see. The woodcock fell 
rather too much shattered for good workmanship, but that was the 
merest trifle in our estimation. It was now time to try to do some- 
thing with the damaged gun; and we got it into a condition which 
we thought warranted a reloading. 

A teal—that most delicate dainty of the duck tribe, ‘ whose 
delicacy of flesh, and the wholesome nourishment it affords,’ as says 
the learned Willoughby, ‘doth deservedly challenge for it the first 
place among those of its kind’—was then shot famously by my friend, 
who was perfectly astonished at his own handiwork, having never 
bagged a bird of the kind before. But the teal is the most foolish 
also of the duck tribe; but this was a fact which I did not think it 
worth while to mention at the moment. 

It is not often you can get a shot at golden plover, unless you 
resort to the practice of stratagem or ambuscading. But a whole 
flock of them ‘ rounded’ Rawe almost immediately after the death 
of the teal; and if his gun had not snapped both barrels, muff as he 
was, he could not have failed to bring down several fine birds. It 
was very vexing, for plovers form ‘a dainty dish to set before a 
king ;’ and these birds came round with the wind, the leading birds 
turning until they formed a double row with the tail, in such a 
manner as one sees about three or four times in a lifetime. If we 
could have bagged some of these, our affairs would have begun to 
look quite favourable again, because, to have killed two woodcocks, 
in a country where they are scarce and unusually difficult to shoot, 
might be thought ‘none so dusty.’ But we shot now ‘turn and 
turn about’ with the only available gun, and did some very fair exe-- 
cution among the snipe, and shot a rabbit or two. There is one 
little jack snipe, I believe not difficult to be found on the moor at 
this moment, which I do not think it is in the power of man to 
shoot. He has been popped at by many visitors, but all acknow- 
ledge their inability to bring him down; and this is probably from 
a habit he has of flying towards your face, thus making a difficult 
shot. My friend had his shot at him, as usual, without ruffling a 
feather; and he remains for practice for any unfledged sportsman 
who may fancy trying his hand on a piece of rare raw material ; and 
as among that class of individual all geese are swans, the fortunate 
killer may talk of him as a woodcock. ‘ We met,’ says a sportsman, 
in a well-known publication, ‘with an unfledged sportsman, who 
naively remarked that he came out principally to redeem his pledge 
to his wife, that he would bring her home a woodcock. He had, 
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he said, already followed one for nearly a week, and although he had 
every day got a shot, and one day two shots at him, he was always 
foiled. He, however, consoled himself that he should that day go 
home with a better grace, for although he could not fulfil the whole, 
he could the half of his promise, for he had shot a snipe.’ 

Coming near a dilapidated farmhouse, it occurred to Rawe that 
the farmer, whom he knew, would lend us his gun for the day. The 
farmer had no objection, and took the damaged article to keep until 
called for. We calculated without our host once more; for this 
farmer was anything rather than friendly disposed towards our party, 
and thought he saw a fine opportunity of doing the Squire a bad 
turn. He knew we should try for a cock handy by his premises, 
and even went so far as to tell us the most likely spot where to find 
one at home. He evidently had calculated, knowing Rawe’s in- 
ability with a gun, that I had been taking a stray shot or two, and 
thought what a grand thing it would be to catch me in this act 
red-handed. For this purpose he ensconced himself—after bidding 
us ‘ good-morning,’ and wishing us good sport—in an old ditch, or 
gully ; but unfortunately for his strategy and stratagem, my friend 
missed another cock, which we marked right in the wake of this 
fellow. The man was obliged to turn about in his den, and the 
bird, on being flushed the second time, flew just over him; and the 
near-sightedness of my friend—who did not kill his bird—led to 
consequences disastrous to his purse and to the farmer’s person. 
This was another marvellously narrow escape for me; but the 
farmer’s hurts were healed for a matter of a sovereign, notwith- 
' standing his dastardly conduct. 

It was now our ill-luck to be astonished at seeing a lot of wild 
geese flying over our heads, all in a row of course, and looking as if 
firing the ramrod at them would be attended with better results 
than using shot—‘ getting ‘em all ready spitted for cooking,’ as 
Rawe remarked. The temptation of following these over the moor 
was too great for the Oxonian, and we saw no more of him until the 
following morning, when we heard that he had evinced a strong de- 
sire, on his return to the hotel, to go to bed with his boots on—a 
proceeding at which mine host was much scandalised, and the entire 
establishment astonished. 

Where woodcocks are plentiful, it matters not much what kind 
of good-working spaniel you may use, provided he be steady; but 
in the West, the Clumber, though very handsome—being of the 
highly-prized lemon-and-white colour—is not much patronised, be- 
cause of his muteness—a qualification not desirable in thick covert. 
The Welsh cocker ‘is one of the best of this division, being of good 
size, with strong loins, capital legs and feet, and an excellent nose. 
The coat is very slightly curled on the body, but the ear and legs 
are feathered, the tail being very nearly bare of hair. These dogs 
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are still extensively used in Wales for the purpose of hunting the 
cocks, which are to be met with in the Principality in large numbers 
during the season, and form one of the chief attractions to the 
shooter. The Devonshire cocker closely resembles the Welsh dog, 
both being of a deep liver colour.’ Liver colour has always been the 
favourite one for spaniels, and for retrievers on game, wherever I 
have been ; and the quotation I have made from Stonehenge on the 
Dog exactly describes the best kind of spaniel for woodcock shoot- 
ing. Of the manner of breaking for covert hunting, the same au- 
thor gives excellent advice, which, however, I do not feel justified in 
extracting, but its perusal will well be worth the attention of the 
sportsman. 

On our road homewards we encountered a flight of cocks, which 
we counted, as they dropped-in in pairs, to the number of eighteen 
brace. On the following morning, concluding that these had taken 
up their abode in the well-known wood, we followed them up, but 
could not flush a single bird, their ravenous appetite after a long 
fast probably compelling them to take up more spongy quarters. 
Capital sport was had with them, however, a day or two afterwards. 
Perhaps I have made too light of the crime of taking a stray shot 
or two without credentials ; but so far from applauding or defending 
this conduct, I will conclude with this ‘ caution,’ which I have just 
read in a country newspaper: ‘ On Thursday a miner, having had 
permission to shoot over some lands near the Town Mills, provided 
himself with a gun, and went out for that purpose. Not possessing 
a ten-shilling license, in order to evade the law he carried the gun, 
which was loaded, under his coat. This reckless proceeding was 
soon the cause of the discharge of the gun, which shattered the poor 
fellow’s leg in such a frightful manner that, on a consultation with 
three medical gentlemen, immediate amputation was deemed to be 
necessary.’ Poor fellow! it was a very inglorious result of the 
generous offer to shoot over the lands near the Town Mills, for at 
their best they could have produced nothing beyond a landrail, a 


snipe, and a flock of starlings ! 
SIRIUS. 











Y® EXPLANATION OF TRUE CHIVALBIE 


Onz summer eve, upon the grass reclining, 
I lay and thopght—and this thought puzzled me : 
‘ What is this beacon which, so brightly shining, 
Men follow after, and call Chivalry?’ — 


I thought upon.the valiant old Crusaders, 
Who vow’d the Sepulchre to render free ; 
Although high-minded, they were still invaders, 
And yet they’re called the stars of Chivalry. 


I ponder’d on the glorious Middle Ages, 

Their heralds clothed with gorgeous blazonry ; 
Unletter’d knights and unenlighten’d pages 

Are. here set forth as types of Chivalry. 


And while I hesitated, thus uncertain, 
I saw, or in my fancy seem’d to see, 
The clouds, unfolding like a purple curtain, 
Disclose the Goddess of pure Chivalry. 


And thus she spoke: ‘ O, much-bewilder’d mortal, 
Forsake uncertainty, and learn from me ; 

Enter my temple,—open stands the portal,— 
And see therein the truth of Chivalry.’ 


I enter’d; and, in letters bright and golden, 
Beheld this legend, clear and fair to see 

In burnish’d characters, strange-shaped and olden, 
‘Ye explanation of true Chivalrie :’ 


‘ To live, to love, to have no thought of evil; 
To hold to right, though hard the task may be ; 
To wrestle with suggestions of the devil;— 
This is the creed of purest Chivalrie.’ 
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